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Why Zenith’s Policy of 


‘RADIONICS 


EXCLUSIVELY” 


Means the Finest of Radio for You 
in Your Coming New Zenith! 


Guarantees You the Most Advanced 
Engineering, the Finest in Tone, the 
Utmost Dollar-for-Dollar Value 


sides radio and electronics, it includes sensa- 
tional new developments so secret that not even 
a whisper about their existence has reached the public! 


R's is the vast new science of our age. Be- 


Every Zenith worker, from chief engineer to the 
man or woman on the assembly line, is a highly trained 
specialist in “RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY.” 


Zenith does not “spread itself thin” over unrelated 
ficlds like washing machines, refrigerators, electric 
irons, cooking ranges, vacuum cleaners. We have no 
intention of competing with lifelong specialists in 
these fields. Zenith concentrates its leadership in en- 
gineering and precision manufacture on “RADIONICS 
AND ONLY RADIONICS.” 


That’s the big reason why millions of owners of pre- 
war Zeniths are still getting top radio enjoyment with 
least service expense in America today! 


Renae the big reason for Zenith’s outstanding war 
record...the reason why fighting men swear by 
Zenith-made Radionic Equipment on battle fronts 
from Normandy to the South Pacific! 


And that’s why you will get the most for your radio 
dollar from Zenith, the instant victory enables us 
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to build the coming new Zenith Radionic Radios for 
your home! 


“RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY” is the basic policy that 
has kept Zenith always ahead ... brought Zenith from 
building radios on a kitchen table 25 years ago to one 
of the world’s largest manufacturers in Radio today. 


Not only is Zenith a leader in standard radio, but 
through past experience and unrivaled war work in 
“RADIONICS EXCLUSIVELY,” Zenith enjoys the world’s 
foremost background in High Frequency — which in- 
cludes FM Radio, Television and Short Wave. In fact, 
it was Zenith that years ago introduced short wave 
communication into the U. S. Navy! 


You will inherit the thrilling results of this Zenith 
mastery in Radionics—in the coming new Zenith 
Radionic Radios, Radio-Phonographs and Global 
Portables. 


y™ Mr. and Mrs. America—Zenith is launching a 
Radionic Revolution...to bring you the most 

advanced engineering and precision quality at low 

cost, combined as you have never seen them before! 


Watch for the Zenith Radionic Revolution. It pays 
to put your money on a winner, so keep your eye on 
Zenith for the best in radio —and see Zenith first. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Chicago 39, Illinois 
All Production Now for War or Rebabilitation 


pe for the Best in Radio! 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD’S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


RADIO: FM- TELEVISION - RADAR SHORT WAVE: RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS - HEARING AIDS 
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IS MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK really in the U. S. A. because of a permanent sepa- 
ration from Chiang? This is the story echoing around Washington. 


HITLER'S LATEST TRICK is to hide some of his lesser-known lieutenants in Nazi 
concentration camps in hope they will be able to raise hob in Germany 
after allies "liberate" them. 


KAZAKS OF SINKIANG, a nomadic tribe, have worked up a neat little war against 
Chiang Kai-shek's troops along border of Outer Mongolia. Outer Mon- 
golia, a USSR state, has sent troops into Chinese Sinkiang to help the 
Kazaks. Watch this side-war. It may blossom into show-—down fight 
between Chiang and communists. 


CONCRETE BOMBS, weighing up to 1,000 lbs., have been perfected by army. If 
final tests hold up, they will save huge supply of steel and iron. 


FAILURE-TO-—PAY-TAXES law in Maryland recently caused a 14-acre farm, with five 
room house, to be sold for $75 at public auction. Unpaid state taxes 
that led to seizure totalled $24. 


NO TAX REDUCTIONS for two or three years after war, according to Capitol Hill 
experts .. . even if Republicans do win control of the House next 
tern. 





GAS RATIONING is expected to end with defeat of Germany, according to some 
officials in Ickes' petroleum administration. Big war need, after 
that, will be for high-test fuels to carry out final air-—blastings 
against Japan. 


BOOK PUBLISHING business must have large postwar potentials. New York City's 
largest department store will shortly announce its purchase of one 
large old-line publishing house and of two other "re-print" houses. 


DEMOCRATS STILL BELIEVE they can carry Maine for Roosevelt, despite outcome of 
state election. Democratic "hot shot" speakers being rushed into 
Maine now will concentrate on foreign policy as principal F. D. R. 
vote-getter. 


551 MILLION PEOPLE could live in the U. S. A. under a system of intensive 
agriculture, according to Prof. William J. Berry of Western. Michigan 
College. He cites foreign soils, climates, population densities as 
proof. Italy's Po Valley has 445 persons per square mile; U. S. A.'s 
corn belt has only 50. The same argument builds a whopping good case 
for industrial decentralization in the U. S. A. 


PHONEY MONEY, bearing Morgenthau's forged signature is flooding France. Nazis 
printed it up just before they left. Secret Service men have been 
sent post-haste to Paris to round the stuff up. 


TURKEY'S TROUBLES aren't over. Soviet press has resumed its attacks against 
Ankara Government, and USSR troops have moved up to the Turkish fron- 
tier. Churchill cried about this to F. D. R. at Quebec. Russia wants 
control of the Dardenelles. And so does Britain. 


STATE CHAIRMAN OF AAA in New York, Ralph DeWolfe of Oneida, has resigned to 
organize "farmers for Roosevelt" Clubs, but is expected to resume AAA 
job after November. 
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ew? No. theyre more than 


4.200,000,000.000 miles old! 






T’S natural to think of 
I these Goodyear synthetic 
rubber passenger car tires pictured here as 
brand-new products hustled into being by the 
emergencies of war. 


That’s true only in part — no more true, for example, 
than to think that rubber is all it takes to make a tire 
good or its performance satisfactory. 


How much manufacturing skill matters, how much 
design and construction count in the final result, can 
be seen in the vast mileage differences between tires 
of earlier days and now, though both were made of 
rubber. 


The fact is, what you do with rubber, or with syn- 
thetic rubber, or with cotton or rayon or other ma- 
terial, is of far greater importance in the long run 
than the material itself. 


Considering this, we sharpened a pencil topuzzle out 
approximately how much experience is behind the 
big, tough, springy Goodyear synthetic rubber tires 
now being made available for essential civilian use. 






Another reason for choosing Goodyears 
177,810 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE—AT YOUR SERVICE 






Next to quality, compe- 
tent service counts most 
in getting full per- 
Sormance from tires. 
Goodyear dealers com- 
prise the largest, most 
efficient, veteran tire 
service group in the 
world. 


- 
GooosVEaR 





Supertwist, LifeGuard—T.M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 















GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Over our 45 years we’ve made more 

than 350,000,000 pneumatic tires—the 

world’s record — and, taking into account the 

short life of early tires, we took a nominal figure 
as a rough average mileage. 


Even on that basis, the stalwart Goodyear synthetic 
rubber tire your Goodyear dealer rolls out for you 
to look at now, has something like 4,200,000,000,000 
miles of Goodyear “know-how” behind it. 


Certainly that keeps it from being a “Johnny-come- 
lately,” and if you try these tires our judgment is 
they’ll so satisfy you that you'll call our figuring 
too low. 


LIFEGUARD—A PRODUCT OF GOODYEAR RESEARCH 


Only sure protection against the danger of blow- 
outs is the LifeGuard, Goodyear’s safety inner 
tube. It makes the worst tire failure as harm- 
less as a slow leak. Some Goodyear dealers still 
have a limited supply. Get them if you can— 
for peace of mind, safety and economy. 





BUY WAR BONDS 
BUY FOR KEEPS 









NO OTHER SYNTHETIC RUBBER TIRE 
OFFERS YOU ALL THESE ADVANTAGES 


1. Twenty years’ experience with synthetic 
rubber 


2. A tough, sturdy carcass of prewar qual- 
ity, low stretch Supertwist cord 


3. Tested non-skid safety from time- 
proved Goodyear tread design 





4. Maximum wear from scientific Good- 
year design that keeps tread under com- 
pression 





5. Greater experience and skill evidenced 
by Goodyear’s record in building more 
than 350,000,000 pneumatic tires — 
millions more than any other manu- 
facturer 
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CLIPPING 
GERMANY’S 
WINGS 


The U.S.A. does not propose to let 
Germany prepare for “the next war.” For 
that reason postwar policing will be com- 
mercial as well as military, with both the 
Department of Justice and the State De- 
partment keeping close watch on the 
Reich’s trade and industrial enterprises. 
Particular object of the vigil will be in- 
ternational cartels. 

Justice Department agents probably will 
be the first civilian “police” to enter Ger- 
many. Their job will be to ferret out full 
details of all cartels, whether American 
firms are involved or not. 

It is no secret that cartels enabled Hit- 
ler to arm for his try at world conquest. 
Through these trade pacts he was able to 
keep his finger on the commercial pulse of 
the U.S.A., Great Britain, France. Through 
them he kept posted on the three nations’ 
military preparedness, could restrict expan- 
sion of their armed forces to some extent. 


Hitler’s Agents. Germany’s cartel 
system was described by Atty. Gen. Fran- 
cis Biddle’ as “industrial infiltration” 
through which efforts were made to 
“cripple American production, to gain 
from us technical know-how, to conduct 
espionage on us, to establish propaganda 
centers throughout the world.” The pre- 
war cartel contracts with American firms 
covered such strategic items as beryllium 
(for alloys), synthetic rubber magnesium, 
plastics, military optical instruments, syn- 
thetic nitrogen, pharmaceuticals, electrical 
and radio equipment, aircraft parts. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull has 
proposed a United Nations commercial 
policy conference’ which would study 
methods to curb Germany’s cartel activi- 
ties. Washington reports have it that Ger- 
many is prepared to renew its cartel ac- 
tivities from Argentina, that there will be 
an exodus of German industry to the Ar- 
gentine right after the Nazis’ defeat. 

Other items in these reports: (1) Ger- 
man industrialists already are storing great 
stocks of goods in the Argentine prepara- 
tory to resumption of their commercial 
activities; (2) adequate financing will be 


available because the industrialists have 
huge sums: of cash in South America. 

Biddle,and his assistants, Wendell Berge 
and Sims Carter, gave the Kilgore com- 
mittee some graphic examples of how 
German cartels had crippled America’s 
industry, vitally affected national security 
of the U.S.A., Canada, England, American 
firms listed are Bausch & Lomb, optical 
goods manufacturers of Rochester, N.Y.; 
DuPont, Bendix Aviation, General Elec- 
tric, Standard Oil of New Jersey. German 
firms include Carl Zeiss, of Jena, I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, the Krupp concern, Stahl- 
werksverband steel trust, many others. 

Justice Department files are loaded 
with evidence (from the American side) 
of how these cartels strangled U.S.A. in- 
dustry and handicapped national security. 
For instance, the Zeiss-Bausch & Lomb 
cartel. The agreement made in 1921 pro- 
vided, Justice agents contend, for division 
of world markets. The U.S.A, firm could 
not sell military instruments directly or 
indirectly to any other country unless 
Zeiss agreed. In 1935, when the French 
and British governments tried to buy gun 
sights, Zeiss refused to allow Bausch & 
Lomb to sell. The agreement required 
Bausch & Lomb to set up a special mili- 
tary instrument research department and 
gave Zeiss the right to veto developments 
and to participate in selection of the head 
of the department. Another part of this 
agreement calling for detailed royalty 
statements enabled Germany to keep 
posted on quantities and types of instru- 
ments sold to the U.S. armed forces. 

A Krupp-General Electric cartel, accord- 
ing to the Justice Department, restricted 
production and export from this country 
of tungsten carbide, a hard metal compo- 
sition invaluable in machine tool produc- 
tion. The metal sold for $425 a pound in 
the U.S.A., $50 a pound in Germany. 


ROECHLINGSCHEN Iron works in the Sear, 
a focol point of the Nazi stee/ cartel. 





How Germany used cartels to re-arm 
after the treaty of Versailles also is re- 
vealed in Department records. In Europe 
a steel cartel provided for restricted pro- 
duction and fine for violations of quotas. 
While Germans were increasing their steel 
production capacity, industry was willing 
to pay heavy fines, but when the industry 
had been increased to meet Germany’s 
needs they threatened to dissolve the cartel 
if restrictions were not lifted. 

Standard Oil of New Jersey and DuPont 
were involved in cartels with the Farbenin- 
dustrie chemical trust controlling produc- 
tion and sale of synthetic rubber and dye- 
stuffs, Justice agents contend. They say 
that trade agreements prevented Bendix 
from selling vital aircraft parts to Canada 
and Britain, while at the same time it 
was required to furnish detailed technical 
information on its Diesel engine starters 
to the German firm of Robert Bosch. 


Spy Trusts. Germany’s great trusts 
are actually branches of the government, 
financed by German banks operating 
under government control. Through these 
firms the Nazis and the German republic 
before them carried on extensive propa- 
ganda and espionage activities as a part 
of their economic warfare. 

American officials admit that German 
genius for organization will make it diffi- 
cult to curb the threat of future cartel 
activities. Suggestions made include: 

(1) Complete break-up of Germany’s 
industrial empire; (2) forced. registration 
by American firms of all foreign contracts; 
(3) forbidding entry into the United 
States of any official or representative of 
a German firm participating in interna- 
tional cartels; (4) placing commercial at- 
taches in all German plants to report on 
international trade activities; (5) ultimate 
confiscation of all German patents, 




















Army’s Adj. Gen. James Ulio now 
a member of the Rosebud tribe of Sioux 
Indians and he has the feathers to prove 
it. Honor was a by-product of his visit 
to Yankton, S. D., to make heap big 
eouncil talk at the Mid-west Farmers’ 


Day. 
* * * 


As it has to thousands of other taut- 
nerved war wives, holding on to things at 
home while husbands fought, a message 
came one day to Mrs. Jean A. Ferguson, 
of Marion, Ohio. It was from the War 
Department. In the tragic simplicity of 
all such messages it said that her husband, 
Capt. Robert L. Ferguson, was killed in 
action on April 5, 1944. 


Washington Parade 


of her country’s appreciation for her hero 

husband’s sacrifice. It was a solemn 

moment for a woman headed for an ad- 

venture in the service of a grateful nation. 
* * * 


Rep. J. Glenn Beall, of Frostburg, Md., 
has a warm feeling, he says, for the many 
picturesque mining villages in his home 
county. Places such as Paradise, Broken 
Heart and Old Dan’s Rock. That’s why 


- he used space in the Congressional Record 


for a 29-stanza poem by P. J. Grimes, a 
constituent, about Pompey Smash. 

Years ago this community near Frost- 
burg had one colored resident, an old 
Negro named Pompey. One day Pompey 





Acme 


PLUCKY WIDOW—Mrs. Jean Ferguson gets fighter pilot's medal, heads tor Red Cross war duty. 


A graduate of the U.S. Military Acade- 
my from West Point, Ga., Capt. Ferguson 
was a fighter pilot. He died over Europe. 

Through her grief, there came to Mrs. 
Ferguson a decision. She determined, she 
said, to serve her country in some direct 
and personal way. Promptly she volun- 
teered for overseas duty with the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and asked for an assign- 
ment in Europe. In due course the Red 
Cross accepted her application and called 
her to Washington for a month’s special 
training—two weeks at American Uni- 
versity and two weeks of field service in 
the USO at Bowling Green, Virginia. 

Then, as she waited for orders to sail 
to war in mid-September, an honor came 
to Mrs. Ferguson. Before-her associates, 
at smart attention in their field uniforms 
in the garden at national headquarters of 
the Red Cross, Maj. Gen. James M. 
Bevans, of the AAF, pinned on her tunic 
the Air Medal, awarded posthumously to. 
Capt. Ferguson. The medal was a token 


had the misfortune to run his wagon into 
a big hole, causing a wreck and commo- 
tion. For some curious reason the village 
name thereafter became Pompey Smash. 
Grimes’ poem deplored its change in re- 
cent years to sedate Vale Summit. 


* * * 


War Department and Mrs. William H. 
Schobert, of Lake Crystal, Minn., have 
arrived at an understanding, we believe, 
about recent charges that the Allied Mili- 
tary Government in Italy was extending 
help to anybody except Roman Catholics. 

Mrs. Schobert read such a report in the 
Scottish Rite News Bulletin, a Masonic pa- 
per published in Washington. She prompt- 
ly sent the clipping to PATHFINDER with 
the question: “How come?” If the report 
was true, she said, something ought to be 
done; if not true, it ought to be corrected. 

The report in the clipping was based 
on a statement in a publication of the 
First Italian Baptist Church, of Phila- 





PATHFINDER 


delphia. This church said it had “reliable 
information” that AMG was giving aid in 
Italy only to the “Established Church” 
and that AMG had no authority to help 
evangelical churches. “There will be many 
citizens,” said Scottish Rite News Bulletin, 
“who will want to know how this ‘Estab- 
lished’ church favoritism crept into AMG 
—that is not the American way.” 

We passed Mrs, Schobert’s inquiry, with 
clipping, along to Col. Falkner Heard, 
deputy director of Army’s. Bureau of 
Public Relations. He said: “These charges 
are utterly false. Needed relief is given 
by the Allied Control Commission or the 
Allied Military Government to all classes 
of persons in liberated Italy regardless of 
religion, race, nationality or political be- 
lief.” Col. Heard added that he was writ- 
ing to the Scottish Rite News Bulletin 
and the pastor of the First Italian Baptist 
Church requesting corrections. 


* * * 


Proof that the Coast Guard was there 
at every landing from Guadalcanal to 
Normandy is graphically presented in a 
special show of paintings and drawings 
by its own combat artists now at the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. The artists were 
professionals in civilian life.- They put 
their impressions of battle scenes on paper 
and canvas. Their exhibit will headline 
attractions at the National Gallery through 
Oct. 8. 


* * * 


We were intrigued by an item from the 
women’s section of Army Service Forces 
on the Army’s scheme to promote soldier 
thrift. It carried the unmistakable stamp 
of a gal writer. “Piggy banks stay home 
with GI Joe’s discarded football mask, 
but Uncle Sam’s savings projects running 
to big business figures have followed the 
soldier to his overseas foxholes.” 

That football mask got us. Maybe she 
meant his catcher’s helmet—or was she 
thinking of the Lone Ranger? 

Anyway, she wanted it spread around 
that the Army is helping its men save. To 
that end, a team of eight Army officers 
and four civilians from the Treasury De- 
partment are following invasion forces 
across Europe to keep plugging for life 
insurance, family allowances, war bonds 
and special deposit arrangements to take 
care of careless change. Army men al- 
ready have put $596,000,000 into war 
bonds, sent $5,526,000,000 to their fam- 
ilies, and grabbed the major slice of 
$121,000,000,000 worth of life insurance 
written for all the armed services. 


* * * 


We're still ducking from the barrage 
aimed at us when we said in a round-up 
of oddities about the Presidents (Wash- 
ington Parade, Sept. 11) that George 
Washington died in the last year of his 
century. The date was 1799, Folks from 
all over have been banging away with re- 
minders that the century tottered on 
through 1800. No argument. 
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OPA Readjusts Points 


With most foods unrationed, point costs 
move sharply up for items still listed. 


Same time as 33 processed foods went 
ration-free OPA balanced ration books 
with supplies of still-scarce items by hik- 
ing point values on canned and bottled 
fruits, four fruit and vegetable juices, 
canned tomatoes, catsup, chili sauce. Ex- 
amples: Tomato juice 20 points, was 6; 
No, 24 cans of pears, peaches, pineapple 
80 points, used to be 43. 

Civilian tables may be without Thanks- 
giving turkeys this year unless procure- 
ment for the armed forces is speeded up. 
WFA said 15 million lbs. of the required 
60 million have gone into military stores. 


Campaigns Take Form 


Length of armed service becomes issue}; 
Maine solidly GOP; FDR to talk Oct. 5. 


Charges and counter-charges flew thick 
and fast as GOP Presidential Candidate 
Dewey opened up with his biggest guns on 
his cross-country trek. Most articulate in 
answering the Dewey charges was Secre- 
tary of the Interior Ickes, who voiced 
some complaints of his own. 

Hardly had Dewey turned westward 
than Democratic Chief Hannegan an- 
nounced F.D.R. would take to the radio on 
Oct. 5 for his “second political address.” 
The talk will be directed: to 125,000 
Democratic precinct meetings. 

Among the Dewey charges were: 

At Des Moines—“The Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration did absolutely nothing to pre- 
pare the American people for war. ... 
Distribution of government food surpluses 
after the war will take planning skill be- 
yond anything demonstrated yet. .. .” 

At Billings, Mont.—“The government 
has gene too far in building up a wool 





The Week at Home 





stock-pile of 1,300,000,000 Ibs. . . . Devel- 
opment of small business would be better 
under a new Administration because small 
business has declined under the ‘Tory Poli- 
cies’ of the present Administration.” 

Dewey’s attack on Selective Service 
Chief Hershey’s statement that “keeping 
men in the Army will be less costly than 
setting up agencies to care for them” 
brought a reply from Ickes that “Hershey 
belongs to the Republicans.” 

Other political front developments: (1) 
split in Texas Democratic ranks was in- 
tensified when the Secretary of State re- 
fused to certify a new slate of pro-Roose- 
velt electors to replace the anti-Roosevelt 
group; (2) Maine went Republican by a 
wide margin in its state elections and two 
CIO-Democratic congressional candidates 
were drubbed; (3) CIO-PAC Chief Sid- 
ney Hillman replied to GOP communism 
charges, saying “there is no more com- 
munism in the CIO than there is any 
place else in the country.” 


A U. S. Destroyer and two coast guard 
patrol boats were sunk at sea with possible 
loss of 300 men during the Atlantic coast 
hurricane, causing $50 million damage 
from the Carolinas to Canada. New Jer- 
sey’s property loss was set at $33 million. 


New Gas Racket Weapon 


New safety paper defies counterfeiters; 
trucks and busses get ration relief first. 


The Govérnment trained a new weapon 
on gas ration racketeers last week. New 
“A” ration books which became valid Sept. 
22 outside the East Coast area are printed 
on a chemically-treated safety paper “vir- 
tually impossible for counterfeiters to 
duplicate.” Coupons are numbered serially. 

OWI also announced motorists will get 
more gasoline, when regulations are eased, 


International 


ATLANTIC CITY'S BOARDWALK took a ‘terrific pounding as @ multi-million dollar hurricane 
swept the Atlantic seaboard from North Carolina to Maine. Deoth toll was placed af 40. 





International 


PARENTS GREET Gerald Haddon, 15, D-Day 


veteran, after his under-age naval discharge. 


only after truck and bus needs are met. 
“B” card drivers will get relief first with 
“A” drivers last on the list. 

Another fuel supply development: Fuel 
Administrator Ickes warned householders 
an acute coal shortage requires bigger sav- 
ings in heating now so that allotments 
won’t be used when cold weather sets in. 


Smokes Go Under the Counter 


Black Market sends prices skyrocketing ; 
dealers adopt voluntary ration plan. 


A thriving cigarette black market exatt- 
ing almost fabulous prices was reported 
throughout the nation last week. Acute 
shortages due to war-shifted populations 
plus reduced output are blamed. 

A survey showed: In Fort Worth, Tex., 
cartons from under the counter, $3.50; in 
small New York, Pennsylvania, New Eng- 
land towns, 25c a pack; in Montgomery, 
Ala., 50c premium per carton; in Omaha, 
Nebr., train porters buying one or two 
packs at a time and re-selling them to 
passengers for double the regular price. 

Result is that sales of many less well 
known brands have soared, almost équal- 
ing sales of the five major popular-priced 
brands because the latter are almost un- 
obtainable or severely rationed by retailers. 


Plans for Postwar projects to provide 
1,500,000 man-years of work for returning 
war veterans at an estimated cost of $44 
billion have been made public by Secre- 
tary Ickes and await Congress okay. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, Ickes 
points out, is ready to begin 235 projects 
for irrigating more than six million acres 
of never-used but potentially fertile land, 
plus water for a larger area where farming 
is a gamble due to uncertain and inade- 
quate rainfall. These alone would provide 
settlement for 135,000 families, require 
about 1,249,000 man-years of labor. 











Press Association 


OHIO'S STATEHOUSE aspirant Jim Stewart 
gave John L. Lewis a cordial “Hiya, John!" 


Will H. Clayton, Texas cotton man 
temporarily heading the Surplus Property 
Administration, was ready to quit last 
week. Congressional conferees’ decision to 
put surplus property disposal in the hands 
of a three-member board was the reason. 
Clayton branded the plan “unbusinesslike, 
unworkable, contrary to the national in- 
terest.” 


Blow at Wage Curbs 


WLB Sw hits “Little Steel” formula, 
cites 25-40% increase in living costs. 


The “Little Steel” wage ceiling formula 
probably will be tossed into the waste 
basket as a result of WLB steel panel at- 
tacks last week. The panel branded it out- 
modded because of a 25% to 40% increase 
in living costs while wage boosts were 15%. 

WLB Chief Davis indicated an 8% 
boost in hourly rates was inevitable after 
a European victory. 

WLB scheduled hearings on abandon- 
ment of the formula with labor and indus- 
try representatives testifying. Recommen- 
dations to FDR will be based on evidence 
supplied at the hearings, but will not go 
to the White House until some time next 
month, 

The steel panel’s recommendation was 
an indirect slap at the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, which has consistently reported 
smaller living cost increases. 

Henry Ford added fuel to the fire by 
announcing he would raise wages as soon 
as the government permits. In contrast, 
General Motors, General Electric, West- 
inghouse, the four big packing companies 
and the steel industry have opposed any 
adjustment in the Little Steel Formula 
before WLB. Ford’s statement brought 
from Davis the comment “Ford won’t be 
any happier than WLB when the time 
comes that wages can be increased without 
threatening inflation.” 


Smaller Cities Lagging 


67% of postwar public works planning 
is in 5 states; Government is blamed. 


Smaller cities were reported lagging in 


plans for postwar public works projects. 
Rep. William M. Colmer (D.-Miss.), 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Postwar Planning, blamed lack of a def- 
inite Federal government financial as- 
sistance plan for such projects. 

Nearly two-thirds of all postwar proj- 
ects already planned are located in five 
states, two-fifths in New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles. 
“Completed” plans call for the expendi- 
ture of $969,858,000; “preliminary”’ proj- 
ects, $3,701,884,000, and those still just 
an “idea,” $6,297,387,000. 


Reconversion Financing 


U. S. agencies ordered to make contract 
termination payments within 30 days. 


A major reconversion kink was ironed 
out when the Government completed plans 
for emergency financing of war contrac- 
tors. The plan is part of the war contract 
termination program. 

Contract Settlement Director Hinckley 
said federal agencies will pay, within 30 
days of application, 75% to 90% of the 
costs incurred by a contractor which are 
allocable to the terminated part of a con- 
tract. But contracting agencies are not 
relieved from responsibility for making 
settlement as soon as possible, he added. 

This plan is expected to speed up re- 
conversion by aiding war producers who 
otherwise would have to wait for financing 
through other channels. 


Mine Trouble Brews . 


Lewis hints postwar strike to improve 
safety; UAW backs “no-strike” pledge. 


Prospects of empty coal bins, paralyzed 
industries, utilities and transportation 
were revived by United Mine Workers’ 
President John L. Lewis at the Cincinnati 
convention last week when he hinted a 
postwar strike may be necessary to gain 
improved safety conditions, 

He called mine casualties “butchery,” 
said if the war were over he would not 
hesitate to ask miners to stop work until 
operators assured them greater working 
safety. Lewis also charged attempts by 
“Roosevelt, Hillman and Browder” to un- 
seat him as UMW president and called for 
a united anti-Roosevelt vote in November. 

At Grand Rapids, Mich., CIO President 
Phil Murray sought to unite three fighting 
factions of the U.A.W. in a renewal of the 
“no-strike” pledge. One group favored 
Murray’s plan; another urged that it apply 
only to plants engaged in war production 
between Germany’s surrender and Japan’s 
defeat; a third sought its outright repeal 
subject to a referendum of the more than 
a million union members 60 days after the 
convention ends. No-strike pledgers won. 


* * * 


EAST: Dwindling New York butter sup- 
plies caused many retailers to ration 2 oz. 
to a customer. 

General of the Armies Pershing cele- 
brated his 84th birthday anniversary in 
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Walter Reed hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Philadelphia U. S. grand jury indicted 
Swift & Co. and two salesmen for forced 
“tie-in” mutton sales in violation of OPA 
regulations. 

OCR ordered materials released for 
manufacture of 37,500 domestic stokers 
late this year. 


MID-WEST: Beardsley Ruml, New York 
tax expert, urged in St. Louis repeal of the 
corporate-tax and a 30% income. tax cut 
for individuals. 

Collision at Terre Haute, Ind., of the 
Florida-bound Dixie Flyer with a mail 
train cost the lives of 29 AAF veterans, 
three trainmen, 


WEST: Americans of Japanese ancestry 
will produce munitions at Tooele, Ut., 
Army ordnance depots. 

West Coast shipbuilding is behind sched- 
ule and delaying our Pacific timetable, 
said Rear Adm. Friedell in San Diego. 

Seven international. borax companies 
were indicted in San Francisco on anti- 
trust charges, accused of controlling pro- 
duction and sale of California borax. 


SOUTH: In Huntsville, Ala., TVA Chair- 
man Lilienthal urged the South to oppose 
a “them that has, gits” public policy in 
war plant reconversion policy, 

Louisiana renominated Senator Overton 
in its State Democratic primary. It means 
his re-election. 

OPA sued a Columbus, Miss., night club 
owner for $1,892,261 for alleged liquor 
price ceiling violations. Mississippi is le- 
gally dry. 


International 


FIRST RED-HEAD to capture “Miss America” 


crown is Venus Ramey, 19, of Washington. 
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Climbing Family Trees 


A lot of Americans, according to Mrs. 
Kathleen Broomfield, are almost as much 
interested in the past as they are in the 
future. She should know, because her 
wartime job is to climb family trees for 
U. S. A. servicemen and women now in 
England. Mrs. Broomfield is secretary of 
the Society of Genealogists in London, 
Eng. She helps an average of 30 Ameri- 
cans a week to chase down cousins, aunts, 
grandmothers and sundry other relatives 
in England whom they’ve never known, 
much less seen. Her best work, she thinks. 
is to bring together wounded servicemen 
and unknown relatives, then make it pos- 
sible for the casualties to finish their hos- 
pitalization in the homes of kinfolk in 
England, Scotland and Wales. 


“Most Accommodating” Lake 


Top honors for the most unusual and 
accommodating body of water in the 
country should go to an artificial lake 
located on the Tucker ranch, in the north- 
western corner of the Oklahoma panhan- 
dle, once at the center of “the dust bowl.” 
The lake, 750-acres of it, fills up in 
drought years, but is practically dry when 
the countryside is soaked with rains. 

The explanation is simple, says Truman 
Tucker, one of the owners of the ranch. 
“The difference between bumper crops 
and dust storms in the high plains,” 
Tucker declared, “is not how much rain 
falls, but the way it falls.” 

In 1936, before the Tucker dam was 
built, 22 “flash floods” raged down the 
little creek which feeds the lake; two days 
later the creekbed would be dry. 

During drought years, Tucker explains, 
little or no vegetation grows on the hill- 
sides and the rain—what there is of it— 
pours down into the creek and into the 
lake. During wet seasons, with heavy 
snows and slow, soaking rains, the grass 
and vegetation grow luxuriantly, the roots 
hold back the water. The lake drys up. 


Machine-Age Scalping 


Mrs. Margaret Eagan, a Si. Louis war 
plant worker, has something in common 
with a few pioneers of the Old West. 
She’s been scalped and lived to tell the 
tale. But she can’t romanticize about it; 
Indians had nothing to do with it. Her 
hair became tangled in a machine and it 
took 200 stitches to replace her scalp after 
she was finally released. 

If William Thompson, who worked for 
the Union Pacific in its early days, were 
alive today he and Mrs. Eagan could 
swap stories. Thompson and five com- 
panions were attacked by Indians near 
Plum Creek Station, Nebr., in 1867. He 


was scalped and left for dead. When the 
Indians rode away, he picked up bis scalp 
and tried to replace it. It wouldn’t graft 
so he kept it for a memento. 


Cotton Casualty 


Swainsborough, Georgia, is muttering 
in its beard. Just when the cotton-picking 
business could have been going well, 
along came gas and tire rationing and no 
traffic. Swainsborough’s cotton-picking is 
different. It’s not Swainsborough’s fault. 
It began a few years ago, they say, when 
a car bearing Rhode Island license plates 


stopped by a cotton field and a rich 
Yankee dowager got out to roam through 
the -unpicked cotton. Timidly she ap- 
proached the owner and asked permission 
to pluck a souvenir. Told to help herself, 
the woman surprised the farmer by pre- 
senting him with a crisp $5 bill. That 
startled the man who was getting 20 cents 
a pound at the market and shortly after 
signs appeared all along Highways No. 1 
and No. 17: “Pick Your Own Cotton 
Souvenirs Direct from The Fields—Rea- 
sonable Prices.”” The signs aren’t up this 
vear. But they’re put away, Swainsbor- 
ough says, ready for the tourists’ return. 


Drought Beater 


J. Gilbert Stein, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
says it may soon be possible for crop- 
worriers to laugh at drought. He has pro- 
duced an artificial rain blitz, the invention 
consisting of a spray, fitted with a special 
nozzle that can lay approximately half an 
inch of water over two acres an hour. 
Stein pumps the water from a neighboring 
creek, using 600 feet of coupling pipe. 
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The “rain,” forced out of a rotating nozzle, 
throws a stream over a 200-foot radius. 


It’s Dinkum Oil, Digger ! ! 

American doughboys, masters in slang, 
are finding the “lingo” of the Australians 
a little hard to interpret. When an Aussie 
calls a girl homely, for instance, he doesn’t 
mean she’s not pretty—to him she’s the 
homey type. Australian graft isn’t a racket 
but mere hard work. To be slick implies 
no weaseling tactics but only speed. Now 
Americans know that when a digger takes 









a Sheila on a heavy date, he must take 
along plenty of Oscar; digger means sol- 
dier, Sheila any girl at all and Oscar the 
necessary money. In Australia, it seems, 
a cocky is not a wise-guy but a farmer or 
settler; a cobber is a friend, a wowser a 
spoil-sport. To beg is to bot.if what you 
bot is food. A skiter is a braggart, a 
twister a crook and dinkum oil, the un- 
varnished truth, Everything is jake means 
everything is O.K. anywhere. 


Marquisette Mystery 


“Landlord, desiring to remove unneces- 
sary articles from furnished apartment, 
would sell one white marquisette dress, 
made for Santa Fe fiesta. It is trimmed in 
black lace, Spanish style, square-cut neck- 
line. Basque bodice, bouffant skirt. For 
slender lady, 5’ 6” to 5’ 8” tall. Venus de 
Cygne figure. Apply BBD care New 
Method Cleaners, closed on Thursdays. 
Price is reasonable but this is no junk.” 
There must be a good story behind this 
advertisement which appeared in the 
Santa Fe New Mexican August 5. 
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THIS INFORMAL GROUP at Quebec includes (/. to r.) Mrs. Churchill, Gov. Gen. Athlone, 
F.D.R., Princess Alice Athlone, Churchill, Mrs. Roosevelt, and Prime Minister Mackenzie King. 


146th Week of the War 


Blueprints for victory in the East and 
the West were charted at Quebec last week. 
There F.D.R, and Winston Churchill, their 
political and military advisers met to put 
finishing touches on plans for Japan’s con- 
quest, for peace in Europe, where Allied 
arms are rushing pell-mell toward Berlin. 

Knottiest problem decided was where 
and how to marshal against Japan “the 
massive forces” (U.S.A., Britain, Can- 
ada) necessary to defeat that nation. 

Political questions in Europe, looming 
large now -that liberation proceeds at a 
quickening pace; also were threshed out. 
On this topic the two leaders were silent. 
And, just as their meeting 13 months ago 
in Quebec led to the historic military suc- 
cesses in Europe, so last week big plans 
were made for similar treatment for Japan. 
The conference, said Churchill, carried 
“the seeds of future victory.” 

As if in echo of that our Pacific forces 
landed on Morotai and two islands in the 
Palau group for reconquest of Philippines. 

On the other side of the world, Allied 
arms hammered away at the Germans. 
More than 1,000 air transport and glider 
loads of troops and weapons dropped into 
Holland at the northern tip of the Siegfried 
line in an attempt to drive around it from 
behind. ‘The American 1st army cut into 
Aachen, the 3rd army reached the Nazi 
frontier in Luxembourg. Belgium was lib- 
erated; the Finns were at war with their 
late ally, Germany, and near Beaugency, 
20,000 Nazis surrendéred to 24 Americans. 

In the west, Russian troops were within 
striking distance of Belgrade, launched a 
frontal assault on Warsaw. Germany re- 
sisted stubbornly in Italy as Allied forces 
sought to capture the Rimini airfield, out- 
flank the Gothic line. In China Jap col- 
umns compelled the U, S. 14th air force to 
destroy its base at Kweilin and retreat. 


Siegfried Needs Fodder 


Desperately in need of reserves behind 
the tottering Siegfried Line, the Nazis may 
be forced to siphon troops from Scandi- 
navia. One division from Denmark is be- 
lieved already fighting in the Netherlands, 

Manning the Siegfried fortifications are 
remnants of the 7th and 15th armies es- 
caped from northern France and Belgium 


and part of the 19th which fled from Gen. 


Patch’s forces in the south minus most of 
its heavy equipment. To keep their pledge 
on a last stand the Germans must get rein- 
forcements from somewhere, and quickly. 
None can be spared from Italy or the Rus- 
sian front, so Norway and Denmark are 
logical choices. 

Withdrawing completely from Norway 
would mean loss of iron and timber, essen- 
tial for the Nazi war machine; Denmark 
is too close to the Reich to leave com- 
pletely unprotected. But even taking away 
some of the 10 divisions in Norway and 
four in Denmark has its dangers, since the 
weakened remaining garrisons would be 
easy marks for the aroused native patriots. 

Already the Danish Freedom Council 
has proclaimed a two day general strike. 

Military men in Washington suggest the 
Nazis may get around this dilemma in 
Norway by letting the seven divisions in 
northern Finland replace those they. sub- 
tract from Norway for the fighting in Ger- 
many, Most troops in Finland are in the 
northern part which connects with Nor- 
way by an arctic land bridge. 


Swing to the Left 


Two wars are raging in Europe. One is 
the war against the Nazis. The other is a 
war against the old political and social 
patterns which bound the continent before 
Hitler threw it into chains. 

Four years of German occupation have 
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fanned the flames of revolution through- 
out the west, In every country people’s 
resistance movements, leftist in political 
sentiment, have sprung from oppression 
and waxed strong on each new act of 
sabotage against the enemy. 

Now that the continent lies on the 
threshold of liberation these revolutionary 
forces must be reckoned with, Even the 
underground in the Netherlands sounded 
this mood when it declared that “produc- 
tion based on profit must make place for 
production based on needs.” 

Gen. de Gaulle has recognized this 
force in France, built his new cabinet al- 
most entirely around resistance leaders. 

Other exiled governments such as 
Greece and Yugoslavia were forced into 
admitting left wing guerrilla representa- 
tives by the threat of emergence of rival 
regimes inside their countries. In Italy 
popular discontent with the conservative 
Badoglio government and King Victor 
Emanuel finally resulted in the birth of 
Bonomi’s coalition cabinet, which still 
lags behind Partisan sentiment. 

Fearing this leftist trend will draw Eu- 
rope into the Russian camp, Prime Minis- 
ter Churchill and elements of the U. S. 
State Department at one time or another 
have supported royalist, arch-conservative 
or outright fascist groups, in Spain, Portu- 
gal, North Africa, Yugoslavia, Austria, 
Italy and Greece, Many observers are con- 
vinced that these efforts to restore the 
status quo are doomed to failure, may 
have the opposite effect of pushing Eu- 
rope even further to the left. 


The Desperate Norse 


Frantic efforts of Vidkun Quisling’s fol- 
lowers to save themselves in the dying 
days of Germany’s control over Norway 
probably has ended all hope of war crimi- 
nal trials. Persecution and murder has so 
aroused Norwegians they are expected to 
take matters into their own hands. 

Norse Ambassador Wilhelm Morgen- 
stierne said in Washington: “The People 
of Norway have been following the advice 
of their leaders that all acts of retribution 
be postponed until after Norway is liber- 
ated. But due to final acts of violence, 
desperation and outright bestiality by the 
Quislings, the patience of the Norwegians 
is at the breaking point. It is by no means 
improbable that they will rise up and take 
matters into their own hands. 

“The Quislings see the handwriting on 
the wall. They know they are doomed. 
They did gruesome things, but in their 
desperation they did not seem to realize 
they sealed an even more gruesome fate 
for themselves.” 

Morgenstierne cited this example: An 
elderly bus driver was arrested, forced to 
run in circles while state police and storm 
troopers amused themselves by shooting 
at his feet. Later, he was given genuine 
gestapo torture. His fingernails were pulled 
out one by one, then each finger was 
broken. Both of his legs were shattered. 
Death followed. ° 
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Goods for Consumers 


Big postwar business problem will be 
distribution of long-missing consumer 
goods when production resumes. Retail- 
ers representing 30 states, in Washington 
studying reconversion plans, tackled that 
problem, found WPB aid probably will be 
needed to insure equitable distribution. 

Primary concern is whether large cities 
will gobble up initial production, leaving 
smaller cities and rural areas without 
stocks. Consumer demand will far out- 
strip production for some time, posing the 
problem of spreading distribution so some 
goods will be available in all sections. 

WPB already is preparing to meet this 
situation. It plans to: (1) spread recon- 
version widely so all sections will be bene- 
fitted; (2) adopt an allocation system 
based on pre-war sales. 

WPB cited electric iron production, re- 
cently resumed on a limited scale, as an 
example of its intended methods. Permits 
were granted in different sections of the 
country to provide for natural distribu- 
tion. Stocks are being pro-rated. 

Retailers admit that consumer goods 
must be channeled skillfully to avoid 
shortages in some sections. During their 
session they heard: (1) Beardsley Ruml, 
father of the pay-as-you-go income tax, 
declare that postwar prosperity depends 
much on tax reforms afid- an economic 
government fiscal program; (2) smaller 
War Plants Chief Maury Maverick call 
for expanded free enterprise to prevent a 
depression; (3) New York’s CED Re- 
gional Manager William Green ask mer- 
chants to plan postwar improvements. 


Bids for Traveler’s Favor 


Transportation giants of land, sea and 
air, jockeying for postwar business, made 
news last week. 

Greyhound set Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corp. and General Motors to work 
on a two-tier super-coach (see picture). 





First’ steamship company to unveil 
postwar ideas, American President Lines 
teased travelers’ fancy with plans for 
round-the-world “ferry” service. 

Meanwhile, three commercial airlines 
ordered 93 four-motored planes (value 
$50 million) from Douglas Aircraft Co. 

On the West Coast, Henry J. Kaiser 
went ahead with plans for making “‘Hiller- 
copters,” the propeller-less helicopter 
named after its inventor, 19-year-old Stan- 
ley Hiller Jr. Hiller’s craft (see picture) 
has two contra-rotating blades that lift, 
propel. He sold his patents to Kaiser, 

American Airlines learned from a poll 
travelers desire: Pressurized cabins, indi- 
vidual radios, a lighted progress panel 
showing ground geography, ship-to-ground 
radio communication, current books and 
magazines, a news ticker, stewardesses in- 
stead of stewards. 

Desert terminals miles inland were pre- 
dicted for trans-Pacific air lines. Reason: 
endless, nature-built runways. Fleets of 
limousines and trucks will connect air- 
dromes with coastal cities. 


Auto Purchase “Priorities’’ 


A Los Angeles dealer is printing auto- 
mobile purchase applications. He plans a 
“priority list” for delivery of new cars as 
soon as civilian production resumes. 

However, this seems to be an isolated 
case of postwar preparedness. According 
to a survey by The Wall Street Journal, 
most dealers are reluctant to take future 
orders because of uncertainty as to price, 
trade-in allowance, government controls, 
fear of antagonizing old customers. 


Small Towns: Big Trade 


Small towns’ merchandising power and 
integrity deserve to be better understood 
by producers and distributors, says Do- 
mestic Commerce, published by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Towns of under 20,000 population do 
40% of the nation’s entire retail trade 
and have over half of the outlets. Small 
town dry goods and general merchandise 
stores receive $64.80 out of every $100 
spent in all such stores throughout the 
U.S.; small town hardware dealers take 


International 


DOUBLE-TIER BUS promises postwar highway travelers new refinements in ease and comfort. 
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STANLEY HILLER JR. at controls of new- 
style helicopter. It can go 100 m.p.h. 


in $62.70 out of every $100 spent for 
hardware across the nation. 

Similarly, small town filling stations ac- 
count for $58.30 out of each $100; lumber 
and building material dealers, $55.80; gro- 
cery stores, $49.10; automobile dealers, 
$46.50; soft drink, ice cream shops, $42.20. 


Pullman’s Sale Price . 


Pullman Co. last week proposed to 
U.S.A, railroads formation of the Railway- 
Pullman Sleeping Car Co. to buy and run 
sleeping car services. 

Pullman asked: (1) $42,168,550 for its 
shops, laundries, inventories and 6242 
heavyweight standard and tourist sleep- 
ing and club cars; (2) $39,156,671 for 
605 lightweight sleepers and four combi- 
nation cars. Excluded from sale is Pull- 
man’s share in Railroad Rolling Stock 
Corp., formed several years ago for ex- 
periment, improvement of railroad cars. 


Planemaker’s Job Plans 


Not till eight years after war’s end will 
employment at the Glenn L. Martin Co. 
climb back to its present level, says Plane- 
maker Martin. A survey shows what 
workers will do when war contracts end: 

Out of every four, one will quit (he 
was making planes as a war duty), one 
will be fired (he wasn’t suited to aircraft 
work), one will stay on if there’s room 
(chances are this one is a woman), and 
one will surely be retained (the best 
skilled and experienced). 


Tannin Tree 


Iowa has a market for the tree that 
grew in Brooklyn. Wild sumac from 
southern Iowa hills is earning pin money 
for farm families. 

They send the leaves to leather manu- 
facturers who extract tannin for white 
leather tanning. The best-selling novel, 
A Tree Grows in Brooklyn, didn’t name 
the tree, but readers classified it as a 
sumac. Ornamental in Brooklyn, sumacs 
have gone commercial through a process 
perfected at the Iowa Experiment Station. 





in the Ford kitchen... this little trial engine sputtered into life 


T HAPPENED far back—in the very 
I early 1890’s. In the kitchen of his 
Detroit home, a young engineer, 
named Henry Ford, was testing a 
principle of the internal combustion 
engine. 

His apparatus, clamped to the 
kitchen sink, was a piece of one-inch 
gas pipe, reamed out for a cylinder— 
the flywheel, a handwheel from a 
lathe. Gasoline was fed from an oil 
cup. A wire connected to the kitchen 
light furnished the spark. 

He spun the flywheel. Flame came 
from the exhaust, the sink shook and 
the trial engine was running under its 
own power. Mr. Ford was satisfied. 


He put the engine aside. It had served 
its purpose. His idea was proved. 

But he did not stop to applaud him- 
self. ‘The man who thinks he has 
done something,”’ Mr. Ford once said, 
“hasn’t even started.”” His mind was 
already stirring with thoughts of a 
new and larger engine for trangpor- 
tation use. 

Just ahead lay the pioneering which 
was to produce the Ford automobile 
of world-wide use. Ahead lay the cre- 
ation of the first industrial assembly 
line, hundreds of inventions and im- 
provements, the building of 30,000,000 
low-cost motor cars and trucks to 
serve the needs of all the people. 


Today, at Ford Motor Company 
the pioneering still goes forward. New 
methods, new materials, new devices 
are continually being developed. Out- 
siders don’t hear about many of these 
important advancements, because 
Ford assignments now are subject to 
military restrictions. 

But one day the story of this mod- 
ern pioneering can be told. It will be 
told, you may be sure, through the 
medium of Ford, Mercury and Lin- 
coln cars so advanced in both style 
and engineering that new millions will 
seek to own them—for comfort, for 
smartness, for reliability, and for 
economy. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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tion and prices, and the minimum wage 
guarantees that, PAC tells them, the elec- 
tion of Roosevelt & Truman will bring. 

The Boss, viewing all this business with 
a jaundiced eye, approves it only as a 
means of getting live Democratic votes 
under the wire by October 10. The state 
goes on a system of permanent registra- 
tion for the first time this year. Residents 
who don’t register before October 10 won’t 
be able to vote on November 7. So far 
over 400,000 of the state’s norm of 2,000,- 
coo voters have failed to register. Many, 
the Boss realizes, are soldiers serving over- 
seas. The rest, he hopes, are Republicans. 

If, he avers, Mr. Abramson’s bell- 
pushers can pull in enough Democratic 
votes throughout Jersey to reach Jersey 
City with only a 75,000 or 100,000 Repub- 
lican lead, he'll take care of the rest... 


City Machinca...NEW STYLE 


LITICS, they say, makes strange 
bedfellows. Possibly because of the 
political adage that says “when you can’t 
lick’m, join’m.” Mayor Frank “I am the 
Law” Hague of Jersey City finds himself, 
at 68, plumping up political pillows with 
his bitterest enemies. The CIO organizers 
he kicked out of Jersey City seven years 
ago are dinner guests these days in his 14- 
room suite at the Duncan Apartments. 
Sidney Hillman, boss of the Political Ac- 
tion Committee and the American Labor 
Party, calls up City Hall now and then for 
a quiet chat. New York City’s Daily 
W orker, official organ for the Communists, 
speaks of Hague in saccharine, capitalistic 
tones as a paragon of virtue and judicial 
wisdom, Out from City Hall, like twins off 
to a picnic, veteran Hague wardheels and 
Political Action Committee novices patter 
hand in hand, to round up fourth-term 
votes for President Roosevelt. 

This is the unhappy plight of the vice 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee . . . the shrewd ruler of the 
Jersey shore of the Hudson river .. . the 
builder of the city machine that is sup- 
posed to be the most perfect example of 
Bossism in the U.S.A. and that has, since 
1910, netted its creator a personal fortune 
of more than $2,000,000 . . . the same 
Frank Hague who said in 1937, “I do feel 
that it is an error for public officials to be 
seeking those votes of the American Labor 
Party. I have branded the American Labor 
Party as being a communistic group.” 

This time, they whisper across North 
Jersey, the Boss is really hooked. If he 
delivers the New Jersey electoral vote to 
his good friend and champion, F.D.R., again 
this year, Mr. Hillman’s American Labor 
Party and the Political Action Committee 
will both claim some of the credit and de- 
mand a share in the Federal patronage 
that has been the exclusive Jersey prop- 


erty of Mr. Hague since 1932. If, on the 
other hand, the Boss’ historic guarantee 
of a 100,000 Democratic plurality from 
Hudson county fails to deliver the state to 
F.D.R., the old man’s machine will be 
wrecked by the administration of Gover- 
nor Walter Edge, even now creeping up on 
Haguedom with such nasty capitalistic 
weapons as $1,000,000 worth of automatic 
voting machines for Hudson county, and 
a revision in the New Jersey Constitution 
robbing Hague and lesser bosses of the 
right to name judges to the state’s courts. 


PAC’s Action 


Irving Abramson of Newark, state chair- 
man of the CIO, is titular New Jersey boss 
of the Political Action Committee units 
springing up in the factories and union 
clubhouses throughout Haguedom. Here, 
as elsewhere, the PACsters are bringing 
pressure to bear on factory owners and on 
government agencies to set up official 
registration booths inside the factories, 
along the docks or in nearby restaurants 
and: stores where workers could register 
during the noon-hour—with hand-picked 
union officials as the registrars. Atop that, 
Abramson’s workers are punching door- 
bells so assiduously that registration offices 
stay open nights to handle the rush of 
workers, wives and relatives convinced by 
PAC’s masterful pamphlets and posters 
that they must vote for the government 
regulation of business, the National Plan- 
ning Board, the Federal control of produc- 
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voting machines or no voting machines: In 
this field, built lovingly and with great 
skill since the day he became City Hall 
janitor in 1908, I-am-the-Law is supreme. 
Through a system of “repeat” votes, bal- 
lot switching, ballot erasures, he can de- 
liver 50,000 fraudulent votes any day of 
the week. If that isn’t enough, there are 
always the graveyards. 


The Voting Dead. 

The éxact population of Jersey City is 
not known. Hague hasn’t permitted the 
local business organizations to make up a 
city directory for 15 years. Reason is, of 
course, that Hague, like his old friend 
Tom Pendergast in K.C. and his political 
boss, Bob Hannegan, of St. Louis, is a 
past master in the art of voting dead men. 

“And,” one of his lieutenants bragged 
last week, “he could do it again in 1944, 
permanent registration or no permanent 
registration.”” There are lieutenants and 
subalterns of the Hague machine in every 
fire house, police station, saloon, club 
house, pool room and gambling hall in 
Hudson county. Somehow, the boys could 
find a way, if need be, to raise thousands 
of North Jersey’s revered ancestry from 
their graves, and march them off for per- 
manent registration before October to. 

Aiding in the build-up of the Hague 
machine during the past 20 years have 
been U. S. Senators, Congressmen, Con- 
gresswomen, governors, state legislators, 
county officials of all kinds, business men 


- . “Use of power by any group, however situated, to force its interests 
or to use its strategic position in order to receive more from_the com- 
mon fund than its contribution to the common fund justifies is an at- 
tack against, and not an aid to, our national life..—F. D. Roosevelt, 
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and even clergymen. A. Harry Moore has 
been Hague’s dependable friend for 35 
years; Hague in return has made Moore 
governor of the state three times. John 
Milton has been the Boss’ personal attor- 
ney and legal advisor for a quarter cen- 
tury. John Malone, deputy mayor of Jer- 


sey City for many years, dispatches 
Hague’s telephone orders. 

Ward leaders in Haguedom have the 
toughest job of all, however. Upon their 
efficiency in controlling the precinct lead- 
ers rests the success of the Hudson county 
vote. They see to it that the 6500 public 
employes do their share of getting votes 
for the machines, as well as pay assess- 
ments to the campaign fund. Upon them, 
too, lies the burden of rendering favors 
for every possible Democratic voter. Giv- 
ing out Christmas baskets, getting jobs, 





Bossism led Frank Hague 
from a janitor's job in 
City Hall (left) to the 
sumptuous ‘country 
place” (above) at Deal, 
N. J. But Boss Hague is 
now 68. Who will be the 
one to succeed him? 


cutting in a slice of Federal patronage, 
fixing police cases and many other serv- 
ices are all part of their job. 

Newcomers to Jersey City find the dis- 
trict leader calling on them before they 
have had time to unload their furniture. 
Offers are made to assist the new families 
with numerous problems such as coal de- 
liveries, telephone installation, water and 
postal service. Without the ward leaders’ 
assistance, many of these services “can’t 


_ be accommodated” for weeks or months. 


All favors are returned at the polls—and 
woe betide the backsliders. 

The Jersey City Medical Center, a $20,- 
000,000 institution big enough for a city 
three times Jersey City’s size, and named 
for the -mayor’s mother, Mary Fagen 
Hague, is the Boss’ pet boast. He uses it 
to portray his concern over the health of 


1s 


his minions. The courts of Hudson county 
and its judges and juries are another im- 
portant cog in the machine. Through them 
he reaps untold benefits. (Gov. Moore 
appointed the Bos’s son to the bench of the 
state’s highest court, Errors & Appeals.) 

This, then, sitting in oiled perfection 
smack across the North river from Sidney 
Hillman’s Manhattan headquarters is the 
machine that the American Labor Party, 
the Political Action Committee and their 
fellow-travelers, the Communist Political 
Association, eye so hungrily. The Boss has 
shown an increasing fondness for travel 
and horse race gambling in recent years. 
He is 68. The lawns of the great mansion 
at Deal look more inviting month by 






month, Neither his son nor his nephew has 
shown I-am-the-Law’s astuteness for muni- 
cipal crookedness, despite arduous training. 

But that astuteness is obviously evident 
across the North river in the persons of 
Sidney Hillman (Russian revolutionary in 
1907, strike-leader in 1910, IWW ofgan- 
izer in World War I, frontman for Com- 
munist organization efforts in labér unions 
since 1922), in the national committee of 
the Communist Political Association (five 
of whom are CIO executives), and in the 
old masters of American Communism, 
Earl Browder and William Z, Foster. For 
Hillman and the Communists, political ob- 
servers point out, have had something in 
common with Hague, during all their years 
of feuding. Neither Hague nor Commu- 
nists, as leaders, bother to listen to their 
followers. Both tell their followers what 
to think and what to do. This is good 
Communist totalitarian practice, in Mos- 
cow and in Jersey City. It is only natural 
that the ALP and the PAC succeed tired, 
old Frank Hague in the Democratic king- 
dom of Hudson county, N. J. 











Dream Tags 


Scientifically improved license plates 


will be screwed on postwar dream cars if 
a Danish psychologist gets his way. At 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., Dr. 


Wide World 
NEW DAY AND NIGHT NUMERALS (top 
and bottom) may make improved license tags. 
The center figures are those in use today. 





Curt E. E. Berger has finished experi- 
ments begun in Denmark before the war 
on visibility of license plate numerals. 

If Dr. Berger is right, thick numerals 
now used on car tags are all wrong. Ideal 
license plates, he says, will be black, with 
double sets of thin, white numerals: 
(1) daylight figures; (2) within @he day- 
light sets, still thinner, transparent or cut- 
out figures, lit from behind at night by 
10-to-15-watt bulbs. 

After more than 12,000 tests, Dr. Ber- 
ger claims his new figures give 40% bet- 
ter visibility than present types. To iden- 
tify states, he’d fasten big colored circles 
near the licenses. 


Power Midget for Radio 


Refugee Scientist Carl Albin has proved 
that size doesn’t necessarily mean might. 
He has developed a midget 25,000-watt 
radio tube which does the work of a 
50,000-watt tube in giant radio trans- 
mitters. 

Albin, 37, built his tube in Los Angeles 
after fleeing Germany when Hitler ordered 
him to work for the Axis. It’s only seven- 
eighths inch long, quarter-inch in diameter, 
will go far to cut costs of broadcasting. 


Sightless Bowlers 


Even the blind can now bowl, thanks to 
a direction finder device. The gadget con- 
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sists of a headpiece, worn by the bowler, 
and a sound apparatus set above the pins. 

Once on the runway of the alley, the 
bowler moves about until he catches the 
sound waves the apparatus sends out. As 
the bowler lines himself up directly with 
the sound beam the intensity imcreases. 
It decreases when he moves to either side 
of the beam. He then guides himself ac- 
cordingly. Once on the beam, it is only a 
matter of the bowler’s taking a few steps 
toward the foul line and releasing the ball. 
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TINY 25,000-watt radio tube, Inventor Carl 
Albin, who tled Germany after Hitler's order, 
and one of the old big 50,000-watt tubes. 











Just Beyond the Spotlight 


French Canadians never felt over-keen 


about this war. But they hurrahed last 
week, as war brought them the greatest 
two-ring show on earth. 

Ring No. 1 was Quebec’s Citadel— 
Churchill and F.D.R. Ring No. 2 was 160 
miles up the St. Lawrence river in Mon- 
treal’s Windsor hotel, where delegates 
from 44 countries juggled postwar plans 
of the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 

UNRRA’s role is second-string while 
war takes precedence over relief. Hoping 
the spotlight might shift after the war, 
UNRRA leaders spruced up their reper- 
tory in Montreal. 

Set up to work only in liberated United 
Nations territory, UNRRA’s own rules 
have kept it out of Italy, would keep it 
out of Germany. Those rules were due 
to be dropped by the Montreal meeting. 
Ravished Poland could also use relief and 
rehabilitation, but Russian delegates were 
expected to have plenty to say about 
that. 

One rule unchanged by the Montreal 
meeting was UNRRA’s traditional hard 
luck. A special train carrying delegates 
from Washington was delayed by storms 


along the Atlantic seaboard, and the 
meeting had to be postponed a day. 


Watch on the Plata 


The harder Yank invaders squeeze the 
Rhine, the faster German leaders dig last- 
ditch economic and political Siegfried lines 
along Argentina’s River Plata, where a 
fascist military ruling clique lip-serves the 
Allies but helps the Nazis entrench them- 
selves. 

Nazi cartels still pile up Argentine 
pesos, Some money comes from local 
profits. Some comes from Germany. 
Some goes into German-Argentine banks, 
investment and insurance companies, in- 
dustrial enterprises, publishing houses, or 
thinly-veiled propaganda and espionage. 
Some goes into hiding. 

The U.S. State Department has shouted 
itself hoarse with accusations of Argentine 
treachery. Facts are even worse than our 
shouts. But there’s not much of anything 
else we can do. 

We can’t fight Argentina with guns. 
Intra-hemisphere war would wreck the 
Good Neighbors structure. Even our best 
Latin-American friends fear Yankee im- 
perialism. Economic pressure.won’t work 
unless Argentina’s best customer, Britain, 
cooperates. 

Britain needs Argentine beef. Far from 
cooperating in economic sanctions, Britain 
is expected to renew its annual meat con- 
tract with Argentina Sept. 30.. And we 
need Argentine flax for linseed oil because 


this year’s flax crop in the United States 
is curtailed about half of last year’s for 
various reasons. 

So, while shouting names at ‘Argentina, 
the State Department is privately negotiat- 
ing flax imports. As the flax moves down 
the River Plata, Hitler, Goering and Goeb- 
bels may arrive by plane. Loudly, Argen- 
tine officials deny offering Nazis sanctuary. 
But if the plane landed in Argentina’s vast 
hinterland, the trail might be hard to find. 


Food Pinch in Rio 


Tightening belts and sashes, 2,000,000 
Brazilians around Rio de Janeiro*prepared 
for at least two months’ meat and dairy 
rationing. They’ll each get an average 
quarter of a lb. of meat a day. Use of 
milk for ice cream, candy and restaurant 
desserts will be banned. 

Causes: (1) a drought which cut live- 
stock; (2) greater demand because of 
wartime prosperity; (3) price controls 
which discouraged production. 

Sticking to its price control guns, the 
Brazilian government commandeered 100,- 
ooo head of cattle in Rio Grande do Sul 
province. Ranchers will be paid “cabella” 
prices—Brazilian version of OPA ceilings. 


The Uruguayan Committee of Educa- 
tional Workers appealed to President Far- 
rell of Argentina to reconsider dismissal 
of 500 professors and school teachers for 
political opinions. , 
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—Y/CTORY MEAL 
Wie WO RETREAT? 


Do YOU REALIZE that when the day of Victory ar- 
rives, many Truck-Trailer operators hauling food for 
your table may be forced to cut their loads in half? 


Sounds ridiculous, doesn’t it? But, this is exactly 
what would be required of them after V-Day in the 
State of Kentucky, for example, unless in the mean- 
time more liberalized laws, which were adopted “for 


the duration only”, are made permanent measures. 

Yet, Kentucky isn’t the only State with re- 
strictive laws which have been modified to meet 
Army and Navy requests for the free flow of war 


materials across State lines. There are 17 other 






30,000 Ibs. 
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40,000 Ibs. 


allowances for a 3-Axle Truck-Trailer. 
Gross-weight limit ala Temporary war-time 
ce @ still on statute books. allowance. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


States whose liberalizing laws have not as yet been 


made permanent. 


In addition to the States listed, seven —Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts 
and North Dakota—have temporarily lifted other 
restrictive size and weight laws for the duration. 


It is logical to assume that those who were re- 
sponsible for the spawning of the hodge-podge of 
crippling laws in the first place, will be interested 
in seeing that the shackles are once again clamped 
on, in an effort to strangle highway transportation. 


How would the restrictions of a back-sliding State 
affect you? 


Anything which hampers the efficient operation 
of motor trucks and trailers, regardless of which 
State applies the restriction, takes dollars out of 
your pocket—because transportation charges are 
included in the price you pay for the food you eat, 
the clothes you wear and the other goods you buy. 


AMERICA MUST NOT RETREAT 
What can you do about it? You can insist to your 
Congressmen and your Legislators that the more 
liberal, uniform war-time size-and-weight standards 
for Truck-Trailers be adopted as permanent law, and 
that all other regulations which are not in the public 
interest be entirely eliminated. 


Removing trade barriers for the duration is 
vital. However, that’s not enough. They should be 


removed permanently! 


Send for the interesting booklet “Are 
the United States United?” (third 
edition) or pick up a copy at your 
nearest Fruehauf Branch. Know how 
your State stands on the subject of 


trade barriers. It’s important to you. 
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Connie Mack 


On the night of August 4th, last, some 
30,000 people assembled in Philadelphia 
to honor a tall, thin, 81-year-old gentle- 
man who had just completed a_half- 
century at the managerial helm of a ma- 
jor league baseball club. He was Connie 
Mack, short for Cornelius McGillicuddy. 
To do him honor many of the brightest 
lights in baseball annals—Walter Johnson, 
Honus Wagner, Babe Ruth, Tris Speaker, 
Eddie Collins, etc.—came and grouped 
themselves about him; local fans and the 
American League presented him with 
checks, while the whole sporting world 
joined in the ovation. They were honoring 
the “Grand Old Man of Baseball.” 

It has been said that no other baseball 
manager in history has won so many 
championships (9), or has wound up so 
often in the cellar as Connie Mack, also 
that no other has develéped so many kids 
into star players, or built up so many 
teams from a bunch of rookies to pennant 
winners. One reason for this record is 
Mack’s widely recognized ability; another 
is the time he has spent with baseball. 

Connie Mack, though still a manager, 
and co-owner, of the Philadelphia ‘“Ath- 
letics,” or “White Elephants,” was one of 
the pioneers, or pathfinders, of the “Amer- 
ican national game.” Baseball did not 
evolve completely from the old game of 
rounders, played here and there by ama- 
teurs, until about 1870 when professional 
teams with regular uniforms and a book 
of rules began to get going. And it was 
about 1880, when “Slats” -McGillicuddy 
was working in a Massachusetts shoe fac- 
tory, that he began to play semi-profes- 
sional baseball as catcher for the East 
Brookfield team, taking his share of 
“whatever was dfopped in the hat.” 

It was in 1884, when Mack was 21, that 
he became a full professional for the 
Meriden, Conn., club at $90 a month. It 
was then that he embarked on a profes- 
sional career in a sport which was looked 
down on at the time as unfit for gentle- 
men. Then, and for years afterwards, 
there was rowdyism_connected with the 
exciting and poorly organized game. 
Fights were rather common, and there 
was no penalty for socking the umpire. 
The rule then was seven balls and three 
strikes—four for a while—and Mack 
caught bare-handed, on the bounce, while 
the pitcher took as many steps forward as 
he pleased before delivering. . 

*“ As the game gradually changed and 
grew, so did Connie Mack. He went from 
Meriden to Hartford, then to Newark, 
N. J., and then into the “big time” as a 
catcher for the Washington National 
League. Four years later he went to the 
Buffalo, N. Y., club, thence to Pittsburgh, 
where he began his managerial career in 


1894. He next managed the Milwaukee 
Western League club, and there did his 
last playing. With the forming of the 
American League he got the Philadelphia 
franchise, got backers and a team, started 
out his Athletics in 1901, and won the 
pennant in 1902. His club was second in 
1903, and in 1905 was champion again. 
Such was the beginning of Connie 
Mack as manager of the Athletics, and 
ever since then he has been a part of the 
history of baseball. His is a familiar fig- 
ure as he sits in the dugout in his char- 
acteristic blue suit wigwagging signals to 
his players with his score cards. He has 
done much to take the roughness out of 
the game. When he first became manager 
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VETERAN CONNIE looks at youthful Mack. 


he ruled out all drinking by his players 
during the ball season. He is deeply re- 
ligious. With new members he is patient, 
but if they do not submit to discipline 
within a reasonable time out they go, no 
matter how valuable they may be. Yet 
Connie Mack was voted by sports writers 
last May as the manager most liked by 
players, as well as by writers. His former 
player, Eddie Collins, who became one 
of the leading managers of the game, said 
of him that few men in the world had such 
ability “to make human beings extend 
themselves.” And that is quite a tribute to 
a man who has the reputation of throwing 
out his old and successful players periodi- 
cally and starting to build up a new team. 
He does it as a matter of good manage- 
ment, and says the separation hurts him 
as much as it does his veteran players. 

Back_in 1929, Mack at 67, was awarded 
the Bok prize—a gold medal, a citation 
and $10,o0oo—for service to Philadelphia. 
His fame embarrasses him, for he dislikes 
the attention he gets in public places. He 
has three sons associated with him in man- 
aging the Philadelphia team. That team 
has been in the second division for the last 
10 years—most of the time in the cellar— 
but the Grand Old Man of Baseball is 
planning to produce at least one more 
pennant-winning team. 
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Alexander V. Fraser 


There could hardly be a more fitting 
name for one of the new U. S. Liberty 
ships than the name Alexander V. Fraser, 
which was suggested by the Coast Guard. 

The Coast Guard was established in 
1915 by the amalgamation of the U. S. 
Revenue-Cutter Service and the Light- 
house Service, and thus continued the sea 
patrol that was started by the Revenue- 
Cutter Service in 1790 under President 
Washington, and which for years was the 
nation’s only armed force afloat. It en- 
forced the law along the coast, protected 
merchantmen and chased pirates and 
smugglers. It was of this growing organ- 
ization that Fraser, born in New York in 
1804, was made the first Commandant by 
President Tyler in 1843. In that position 
he was responsible for the introduction of 
steam-propelled vessels in the service, and 
for the prosecution of the Mexican War 
by revenue cutters. Fraser had previously 
distinguished himself as an officer on sev- 
eral ships in the East Indian and Chinese 
trade. He died in 1868. 


Thomas Bulfinch 


The name Thomas Bulfinch is so fa- 
miliar to students of today, and to prac- 
tically everybody who reads books, that 
it will surprise many to learn that he was 
born in 1796, when George Washington 
was President. It was in 1855, and when 
the American people were sampling good 
literature through the popular school 
readers of Wm. Holmes McGuffey, that 
Bulfinch’s Age of Fable appeared. This 
was an attempt to make Greek and Ro- 
man mythology interesting, and it was so 
successful that the book, still going strong 
after passing through many editions, is 
familiar in most private libraries today. 

What most Americans know about 
Pallas Athena and Apollo; Pan and Nep- 
tune; Aurora and Narcissus, they learned 
mainly from Bulfinch’s Age of Fable. 

Though Thomas Bulfinch was an early 
American he was the son of a perhaps 
even more famous father, Charles Bul- 
finch, the architect who finished the U.S. 
Capitol at Washirfgton, and who changed 
the Boston skyline. Like his father. 
Thomas Bulfinch was a graduate of Har- 
vard University. He came to Washington 
with his father in 1818 and spent six 
years in the Capital trying his hand at 
various business enterprises. Developing 
no taste or aptitude for business he re- 
turned to Boston, got a clerkship in a 
bank and devoted his leisure to writing. 
He also wrote The Age of Chivalry, 
which concerned the stories of King Ar- 
thur and his Knights of the Round Table, 
but this book never became as popular as 
the other. He wrote the Legend of Charle- 
magne and Oregon and Eldorado. 

Bulfinch was also keenly interested in 
natural history, and for six years he was 
secretary of the Boston Society of Natural 
History. He remained a bachelor to the 
end of his life, dying at Boston in 1867. 
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Of Course, You Can’t 





Pass the Ammunition —But— 


OU can see that that ammuni- 

tion gets right up there in 
perfect condition. How? By doing 
everything you possibly can to use 
less paper and to save wastepaper! 
For it’s paper which protects our 
boys’ precious ammunition as it is 
transported from the war plant all 
the way across the ocean to the 
front line of battle. Yes, paper and 
paperboard truly keep the powder 





dry, keep the ammunition in 
prime condition for perfect firing. 


That’s why the Army and the 
Marines and the Navy—who need 
paper and paperboard to package 
more than 700,000 different items 
shipped overseas — ask your help 
in protecting our national paper 
supply, ask you to send all waste- 
paper to your local salvage head- 
quarters for reprocessing. 


It’s an easy job but a mighty im- 


portant one. All you have to do 
is use less paper and help your 
storekeeper to use less paper. 
Don’t ask him to wrap factory- 
packaged goods, canned goods, 
bottled goods. Carry your own 
market bag or basket to save his 
paper bags. Never use a piece of 
paper at home unless absolutely 
necessary. And, again, save every 
scrap of wastepaper and give it to 
your local paper salvage collector. 





USE LESS PAPER— SAVE ALL WASTEPAPER 


This advertisement contributed by this publication and prepared by the War Advertising 
Council in cooperation with the War Production Board and the Office of War Information. 











Grapes About-Face 


A shortage of commercial grape jams, 
jellies, wines appears probable this win- 
ter due to a change in market policies of 
growers. They’ve found OPA ceilings 
make it more profitable to sell to indi- 
vidual consumers rather than wine mak- 
ers, Jam processors. 

Another factor in the probable short- 
age is that farmers who formerly drove 
miles to markets have decided that “home 
preserving” comes first, are selling their 
products to housewives who expect to do 
their own canning. 

Ample supplies of apricot, peach, black- 
berry, elderberry jams and jellies are 
forecast to replace the grape products. 


Cotton as Insulation 


Future household refrigerators and 
freezing units will have cotton insulated 
walls, says Miss Fannie Gannon, Iowa 
State College specialist. The insulation 
makes use of cotton least in demand for 
textiles, has better than average insulating 
properties. Chief advantage is it holds in 
place, doesn’t settle after installation. 


Exit, the Drab Home 


Her small, unadorned home didn’t suit 
Mrs. Gilbert Danfeld, who lives near 
Sioux Falls, S.D. She and her husband 
decided to improve it themselves. They 
divided the remodeling’ into who would do 
what. Mr. Danfeld did the carpentering; 
she planned, painted and did almost every- 
thing else. 

Maple woodwork brightened the 
kitchen. They built next to the stove a 
counter where visiting neighbors can 
lounge without bothering the cook. 


Wenren's Wore 





The peasant figures that ornament the 
top of the high cupboard were copied from 
the Swedish exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair. 

Mrs. Danfeld spends many long hours 
working over original designs for appli- 
qued tea towels. Everything has its place 
in this novelty home that once was a drab 
little house. 


Lipstick Color Problem 


Fall clothes with pink to purple tones 
are presenting a headache for the cosme- 
ticians, who disagree whether make-up 
should blend or contrast with such hues. 

Eddie Senz, noted make-up artist, says: 

“A powder foundatioh can be used to 
mask off the natural color, but the result 
will be loss of texture. Women with pale 
skins should wear a light pink foundation 
and powder with a lipstick of blue under- 
tones, with violet dresses.” 

The House of Coty says: “You must 
give the illusion of being one lovely ivory 
white shade from the top of your brow to 
the depth of the neckline of your dress. 

“You will have to wear rouge, because 
no matter what else the beauty of the 
early 1900’s was like, she unmistakably 
was pink and white.” 

Mid-October will see Dorothy Gray’s 
new “fuchsia hat” lipstick. Helena Rubin- 
stein is bringing out a “fashion red” lip- 
stick and rouge and Elizabeth Arden will 
come forth with new color of cosmetics 
called “Paradise Pink.” 


Wanted: Women Chemists 


Jobs for women chemists have zoomed 
2,000%, says Dr. Gertrude Vermillion of 
New Jersey College for Women, adding: 

“Women seem to be more careful and 
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HOME WORKMANSHIP made kitchen into modern workshop for Mrs. Gilbert Danfeld, near 
Sioux Falls, S. D., who helped her husband with the work. Leaning on counter is neighbor. 
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thus more accurate than men. The woman 
chemist will play an important part in 
micro-chemistry, metallography, chemo- 
therapy and the synthetic resin industry. 
Women will be in line for responsible 
jobs in the future.” 





I’ve been painting the kitchen floor 
—standing up! Did you know there 
are six-inch brushes with four foot 
handles? You can get close to the 
baseboards without trouble. The men 
are so busy, it’s hard to get them to 
do things in the house. I’ve found it 
pays to buy good paint. But that’s 
life. I’d rather buy one good dress 
than two cheaper ones. Most of my 
“bargains” are expensive in the end. 
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Recipe of the Week 


Mrs. Claude R. Wickard, wife of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, specializes in 
dishes that are easy to make and kind to 
the ration book. One of her favorites is 
this macaroni loaf: 

MACARONI LOAF 

14 cups broken macaroni; 1 cup soft 
bread crumbs; 14 cups diced American 
cheese; 1 tbs. chopped parsley; 1 tbs. 
minced onion; } tsp. salt; 1 cup of milk; 
2 beaten eggs, and 1 tbs. chopped green 
pepper. Cook macaroni in boiling salted 
water. Drain and rinse. Add remaining 
ingredients. Bake imgreased loaf pan in 
moderate oven for 35 minutes. 


Glitter Girl 


Start of each workday 78-year-old Lena 
Loeber steps into a Brooklyn taxi. A few 
minutes later she’s doing her bit to make 
Army and Navy officers glamorous. 

Her nimble fingers fashion the eagles, 
maple leaves, stars which adorn the uni- 
forms of higher-ranking officers. They call 
her the glitter girl of the services. 

She began that work 50 years ago in a 
little shop near her home. From that she 
branched out, now does a big part of the 
work on all emblems of higher rank. A 
few of the generals she’s “starred” are 
John J. Pershing, Douglas MacArthur. 
Dwight Eisenhower. 





COUT Greatest Wealth Is Health 


ESSENTIAL FOR 


WHEN SICKNESS 
STRIKES 


Next To Your Doctor 


MODERN PHYSICIAN 
AND HOME MEDICAL 
GUIDE 
BY 
G. M. GILLUM &L. M. GILLUM 


is the most adequate friend 
your family can have 


With nearly one-third of all Ameri- 
can doctors in the armed forces— 
with nursing and hospital services 
drastically curtailed it is highly essen- 
tial that every home take steps to pro- 
tect the family health. 





11F-MODERN PHYSICIAN AND HOME MEDICAL GUIDE is a common sense 
medical adviser adapted for home and family use, containing descriptions in 
plain language of the diseases of men, women and children with the latest dis- 
coveries in medicine and the most approved treatment and prevention. Complete 
index of symptoms and prescriptions in plain English. Fifty departments. Over 
700 pages. $2.50 


EVERY MEDICAL 


Doctors, medical students, druggists, 
graduate and student nurses, dentists, 
public health officials, laboratory tech- 
nicians as well as laymen interested in 
the medical and allied fields will want 


their own copy of 


FI2-STEDMEN’S SHORTER 





MEDICAL DICTIONARY 


A complete revised edition of this work long standard in the medical pro- 


fession. Gives the meanings, 


abbreviation and pronunciation of nearly [all 


terms ordinarily used in medicine, surgery, dentistry and pharmacy as well as 
necessary information as to the use and dosage of drugs. Hundreds of new 


entries . . 


. 634 pages. Thumb inde¥. 


$2.50 





OTHER HEALTH BOOKS 
BY DOCTORS W. S. & L. K. SADLER 


14F-CAUSE AND CURE OF COLDS. How to reduce the frequency and seriousness 


17F-MASTERY OF WORRY & NERVOUSNESS. A workable formula for abolishin 
fear and gaining complete mastery of self, circumstances and environment. $1. 


16F-TRUTH ABOUT MENTAL HEALING. A frank discussion of this controversia! 
subject both from the viewpoint of science and religion. $1.00 


ARE YOU GETTING 
THE MOST OUT 
OF YOUR LIFE 


A wit once paraphrased a famous quo- 
tation from Shakespeare thus: “All the 
world’s a stage, but most of us are stage- 
hands.” Are you a stage hand or the 
headlined star in the drama of your own 
life? At social functions do you sit on the 
side lines while others dazzle you with 
their ability to make friends and keep the 
conversation rolling? In business, do you 
find it difficult to persuade people that 
your way is the right way? Have you ever 
really succeeded in convincing your em- 
ployer that you are worth more money? 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR PERSONALITY 
BY PROFESSOR LOCKHART. 


Is an open road to a fuller life for you. 


10F-Professor Lockhart is no fly by night pseudopsychologist but a former pro* 
fessor of that science at Drake University. In his book he explains all that con- 
cerns the self improvement of your own personality and the instantaneous under- 
standing of the strength and weakness of the people you meet socially and in 
business, not-in scientific college class room terms, but in plain language you 








of the common cold 


15F—-DIET AND FOOD VALUES. The truth about vitamins. A valuable and 
spoken book on diet and weight control. 


LATE BOOKS ON 


18F-NEW STANDARD POCKET DIC- 
TIONARY Edited by C. E. Funk, B.S., 
Litt.D. The most up to date and com- 

act dictionary on the market — 
50,000 entries — 5,000 synonyms, 
1800 illustrations, 1000 pages. Size 
334x534. $1.50 


19F-LIVING MATHEMATICS REVIEWED 
by Hobart Sommers. A living vi- 
brant review of all mathematics, 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, calculus and logarithms. 


$2.50 


20F-SLIDE RULE & HOW TO USE IT 
y H. Sommers, H. Drell and T. W. 
Wallishlaeger. Teaches you step by 
step the technique for handling multi- 
plication, division, percentages, | 
mals, square root, etc. 
each book genuine Manheim RY 
10-inch slide rule. Pes 


23F-MODERN SELLING by C. Hv. Ter- 
nald. Shows the application of sales- 
manship to the principles in every 
walk of life—in every profession, 
business or trade. $1.00 


24F-STAND FAST FOR FREEDOM by 
Lowell Thomas & B. Braley. Every 
patriotic heart will be stirred by this 
dynamic down to earth account s 
the common man’s eternal ig 


$1.00 


lain 
1.00 





TIMELY SUBJECTS 


22F-ACCOUNTING FOR EVERYBODY 
by James O. McKinsey, C.P.A. A 
practical book on beskieeping that 
will more than pay for itself. $1.98 


25F LIVED WITH LATIN AMERICANS 
by J. L. Strohm, Editor Prairie Farmer. 
Here are the facts, heretofore unpub- 
lished, about the man in the field and 
in the street in 20 Republics in South 
and Central America. $2.50 


26F-NEW TESTAMENT Every Cjlergyman 
and student of religion should have this 
book. Greek New Testament with au- 
thorized English version conveniently 
presented in the margins for read 

reference. $4 00 


27F-COMMANDO [JIU-JITSU Irvin 
Cahn, B.B. U.S.M.C. Instructor. 

rough tough manual of trick wrestling. 
You get it here just as the marines who 
volunteer for the ranger service get it. 
100 action photos and 40 sketches 
show you how. $1.00 


33F—-WRITERS MAKE IT SELL by Mildred 
Reid. A book that gives you the open 
sesame to the cash money in the writ 
game. $2. 


34F-PSYCHOLOGY by Robert S. Wood- 


worth. Over 500 pages covering thor- 
oughly this science of the mind. $1.50 


35F-ECONOMY COOK BOOK by Jean 
Mowat. Vitamin packed me deli- 


can understand. 


$1.98 


MAKE XMAS MERRIER 


for the youngsters at your house with these brand new story books. 


J36—SCUTTLEBUTT GOES TO WAR Mar- 
garet Friskey. Fascinating story of 
meee puppy who became a hero in 


our South Pacific war. Ages 6 to 10. 
$1.00 


I37-NICHOLAS NEEDLE FOOT. Phil 
Nesbitt. The exciting story of the cat 
with needle sharp claws— who wants to 
be king. Ages 3 to 5. ' 


138-CHUGGEDY CHUG. R. Henry. A 
real train locomotive and all that comes 
right out of this fascinating book. Ages 
4to6 $1.00 


139-TARNISH Osa Johnson. The story 
of a lion cub by the girl who spent 


“Four years in Paradise.” Ages 6 to 10. 
$1.00 


J40-SANDY & THE INDIANS. Marga” 
ret Friskey. Exciting adventures in 
the Blackhawk Wars. Ages 10 to 14. 

$2.00 


]41—DIPPER FULL OF STARS. Lou Wi/- 
liams. Astronomy for the young folks. 
Ages 12 to 14. $2.00 


]42-WHAT IS IT. Anna Pistouris. A 
Riddle Game book—Fascinating, Ed- 


ucational, entertaining. Ages 8 to 12. 
$1.00 


]43-ADVENTURES FOR /BEGINNERS. 
Margaret Friskey. An A to Z Pic- 
ture Book about barnyard animals. 
Ages 5 to 8. $1.00 


cious refrigerator recipes and smart 
serving suggestions. $1.00 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING CO. 
| 1253 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, IIl. 


| Please send me the books of the numbers which I have written in 
| below. I Enclose $.............. Books are to be sent postpaid. 


against cepreccion and er 
shed at $2. 


| 
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SM ii oo Neate. ovale 
| Check here if you wish books sent C.O.D., in which case you 
| pay postman for books, plus postage. ; 








FALSE TEETH 


WEARERS 


The Danger of 


DENTURE 
BREATH 


O, IT’S NOT the candle smoke that’s 

bothering her, Mister Man. It’s some- 
thing you may never have thought of... 
Denture Breath! Avoid offending this way. 
Don’t trust brushingeand scrubbing your 
dental plates with ordinary cleansers that 
scratch your plate material. Such scratches 
make it easier for food particles and film 
to collect faster, cling tighter, causing of- 
fensive Denture Breath. 


DO THIS EVER 


Y DAY! Pioy 


r 


i Ge 
What's more... your plate material is 
60 times softer than natural teeth, and brush- 
ing with ordinary tooth pastes, tooth pow- 
ders or soaps, often wears down the del- 


icate fitting —_ designed to hold your 
plate in place. With worn-down ridges, of 


NO BRUSHING 


course, your plate loosens. But there is no 
brushing with Polident, so there’s no danger 
—and soaking is so easy and sure. 





o“ 


Later— Now he’s one of the delighted mil- 
lions who have found Polident the new, 
easy way to keep dental plates and bridges 
sparkling clean, odor-free. If you wear a 
removable bridge, a partial or complete 
dental plate, play safe. Use Polident every 
day to help maintain the original natural 
appearance of your dental plate—costs less 
than 1¢ a day. All drug counters; 30¢, 60¢. 


Me POLIDENT #7 


TO KEEP PLATES AND BRIDGES 
CLEAN... AND ODOR-FREE! 
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Crop Cuts Planned 


“War news of the next few weeks will 


’ 


determine 1945 crop goals,” predicted a 
Federal planner, as military, foreign re- 
lief, and civilian food chiefs powwowed. 

Big question, for the first time since 
war began, is demand, not supply. Ad- 
vance reports indicate farmers can repeat 
recent production records. Unless war soon 
gets worse, 1945 goals will be cut. 

Extent of the cuts will be secret until 
tentative goals are released late this year. 
Privately, planners admit contemplating 
an overall 10 to 15% reduction. Reason is 
a general scaling down of requirements 
of Army, Navy, Lend-Lease, etc. 

This won't be divided evenly among all 
crops. Some, like flax and sugar beets, are 
due for boosts. Others, like dry beans and 
peas, may be cut in half. Scarce feed- 
stuffs were slated for high goals until last 
week’s estimate of a 3,101,000,000 bu. 
corn crop reversed the outlook. 

The bumper corn crop means more 1945 
pork, and may mean more sugar, if dis- 
tillers return from molasses to grain as an 
alcohol base. Planners call the corn situa- 
tion a fine example of swift seesaws among 
inter-related farmacommodities. 


Thundering Herd 


“Yippee, here they come,” yelled Chi- 
cago packing house hands, as cattle sales 
set new September volume records last 
week. Twenty of the nation’s biggest 
markets received 150,000 head in a day 
—23% above the largest day’s volume in 
August when slaughtering hit an all-time 
high for any month. 

It looked like the start of the long- 
feared fall stampede which cattlemen pre- 
dicted (PATHFINDER, June 12) would have 
“the makings of everything you’ve seen 
in hogs.” Prices of all steers selling below 
$16.75 per 100 lbs. broke sharply. Better 
grades held up for the time being. 

“This won’t be nearly as bad as the 
hog glut,” volunteered a WFA expert. 
“Labor, not packing house facilities, made 
the main shortage then. Now labor is 
more abundant. And so is corn. Because 
of bumper feed crops, many more steers 
than expected may be fattened on feed- 
ing lots for marketing later.” 

But skeptical packers say they’re ready 
for the worst. 


Electronics in Industry 


Food manufacturers are keen over lab- 
oratory magic. They watch cocoa beans 
jump out of their pods, oysters shucked, 
short-weight packages rejected, biscuits 
baked, canned foods processed, fruits and 
vegetables dehydrated, wood turned to a 
steel-like plastic—all in a few seconds by 





PATHFINDER 


turning a couple of knobs on a radio high 
frequency gadget. ‘ 

Food Field Reporter raises the question 
“will electronics revolutionize the food in- 
dustry” and points out many industrial 
processes using radio waves have been 
adopted by food manufacturers; also that 
the electronics industry will have peace- 
time uses perhaps as phenomenal in sus- 
taining life as in destroying the enemy. 


Apples and Cabbages Up 


Trailing the weather man, OPA called 
off shipping point price ceilings on cab- 
bage, and upped them 1¢ a Ib. on apples 
in Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, Kansas, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. 

The price boosts through the rest of 
September were to help farmers make up 
for crops lost by bad weather. Retail 
apple prices followed with a 14¢ a Ib, rise. 


Too many Dixie Farmers? 


Not all the Southern farm boys in the 
armed services can find work on Southern 
farms after the war Earle L. Rauber, 
economist for the Atlanta Federal Reserve 
bank, predicted last week. 

The South has swung toward increased 
cattle production—that takes fewer men 
—Rauber pointed out. Besides, Southern 
rural areas are already over-populated, 
with “farms of 15 or 20 acres of crop 
land, which does not, in most cases, pro- 
vide a decent standard of living.” 

The answer, says Rauber, is industry to 
absorb surplus farm population. 


Peach De-Fuzzer 


A quick shave for peaches is the pur- 
pose of a gadget displayed in Los Angeles 
by Food Machinery Corp. The new ma- 
chine is guaranteed to scrub the fuzz off 
15 tons of peaches an hour at a cost of 
one mill per box. 

Operated by a 1 h.p. electric motor, the 
de-fuzzer does the job with horsehair 
brushes. The peaches come in on belt 
conveyors. Fuzz goes out an exhaust tube. 
Nobody has found a use for the fuzz. 





Acme 


PEACHES GET HAIRCUTS. with “De-Fuzzer.” 


™ 
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RCA’s Victor Division announces 
that Sigmund Romberg, composer, con- 
ductor and pianist has been signed as an 
exclusive Victor recording artist. Romberg 
is best known for his arias from The Stu- 
dent Prince, The Desert Song, Blossom 
Time and others. 








Classics: Victor’s September list of 
new discs leads off with Yehudi Menuhin, 
violinist, who joins Georges Enesco, con- 
ductor but violin pro tempore, in perform- 
ing the Bach Double Concerto in D Minor 
with orchestral background directed by 
Pierre Monteux. It’s a good collector’s 
item. Some Mozart music, arias from 
The Marriage of Figaro and The Magic 
Flute are well sung by Elisabeth Rethberg 
and Ezio Pinza, accompanied by the Vic- 
tor Symphony, Bruno Riebold conducting 
(10-1104). Vocalizing in lighter vein is 
heard in Song in My Heart (The Choco- 
late Soldier) and Once to Every Heart 
(Blossom Time)— Strauss and Romberg 
respectively—presented by John Charles 
Thomas (11-8610). Bach’s Partita No. 3 
for unaccompanied violin doesn’t fare so 
well in the piano arrangement made and 
performed by Sergei Rachmaninoff (11- 
8607). However, you will like the Sonata 
in F for Organ and Strings (10-1105) 
played by E. Power Biggs and the Arthur 
Fiedler Sinfonietta. Columbia’s release 
is headed as, it is by Melchior singing 
with Herbert Janssen, excerpts from the 
Wagner Tristan and Isolde (M-MM-550). 
Iwo orchestras do the background. There 
are five-reeords, opening with the Prelude 
to Act III, and continuing to the death of 
Tristan. The chamber music fans will 
be pleased with the Busch Quartet’s play- 
ing of the Mozart Quartet No. 16 in E 
Flat, four 12-inch records. If you like 
Vaughan Williams, his Wasps Overture is 
played by the Halle Orchestra, Malcolm 
Sargent conducting (71605-D). 


Popular: There are two good Victor 
albums you shouldn’t miss: the music of 
Tommy Dorsey and Glenn Miller reissued 
in special albums. Of the two, this de- 
partment liked the Miller item, especially 
in such revivals as Star Dust and Tuxedo 
Junction. Victor also includes in a gallery 
wider than we can measure here Lili Mar- 
lene by Perry Como and chorus, Artie 
Shaw in Don’t Take Your Love from Me, 
Tony Pastor in Dance with a Dolly, Dinah 
Shore in Together and an Arthur Whitte- 
more-Jack Lowe Smart Set Album. Co- 
lumbia’s top bets are the Benny Goodman 
Sextet album (exceptionally fine), Jimmy 
Durante’s Inka Dinka Doo and Hot Patata 
and an operetta potpourri by Marek Weber. 
Decca offers Holiday for Strings by Fred 
Waring, Bing Crosby and the Andrews 
Sisters in Js You Is or Is You Ain’t and 
Guy Lombardo in Together. 
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prevents bockflow 


CONDENSING CHAMBER 
traps and holds bitter of moisture 
jvices and sediment 
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BUY WAR BONDS NOW 


Try My Way of Living 
= forJust 90 Days! 


says AL WILLIAMS Noted Conditioner 
‘‘Are your nerves jumpy—your digestion Learn to c liti 


upset—joints and musties stiff and sore? Y . t 
our nst— 
RHEUMAI ISM 


Is your weight or blood pressure abnor- 
mal? Are you physically run down, tired 
out, sleepless, short of breath, subject 
to frequent colds, ‘eee or spells of 
mental depression 
“If your answer to any of these ques- CONSTI PAT ! 0 N 
tions is ‘YES’ I want to tell you about 
the methods I have used to combat such NERVOUS x ESS 
disorders in directing health improvement | N D | CG E S T | 0 N 
AL WILLIAMS, noted West Coast con- 
ditioning expert. OVERWEIGHT 
Tews new| And Many Other 
FREE BOOK ‘3:2 [common Aiiments 
In his new 24 page illustrated book, “Your Health and the Next 90 Days,” Mr. 
Williams telis how you can learn and apply his health-bullding measures r in 
our own home. Explains astonishing results in combating Constipation, 
essure, nutritional Anemia, Stomach, Kidney and Liver trouble and other 


























; — See 
Here is PROOF! 
Read What Users Say: | 
““Now enjoy what I | 
t with f 
nO pains or _ 

effects.” Mr aes p, er | 

“Constipation j : 
the past for me.” eed 
7 Mrs. V. H. 
ome & bad case of neuritis | 
Ms en I started Program. It fi 
oye J disappeared complete- 
“Have lost 35 43." 
. Pounds in 90 
days, feel 15 years jen 
Dr. E. J. P. 


‘Ne need for laxati 
ves 
first - week. This seems ‘like 



















programs for more than 40,000 men and 
women from 16 to 86 years old,’ says 


















4 miracle to me ailments in 90 days, or LESS. Send for this remarkable FREE BOOK at once. 
Mr H. Ww it’s FREE. No cost or obligation. Comes postpaid. 
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“Have gained th 

; e wel 

wanted. No colds or —S 

sickness a} winter.’’ 

; Mr. C. T. 

nenieed, Pressure reduced | 
points. 

health greatly improved 


Mr. L. G. R, 





Send for it 
TODAY! 


THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM, Dept. 17-W. 
542 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 13, Calif., U.S.A. 


Dear Mr. Williams: Without cost or obligation, please 
send me postpaid, a copy of ‘Your Health and the Next 


90 Days.” 
Te 
Speen Or GO Qbneeeeeeeeee 
CITY. STATE 








































8 BOOKLETS BY 
BERTRAND RUSSELL 


Bertrand Russell, the distinguished 
hilosopher, mathematician, logician and 
‘reethinker, recently said that he enjoyed 

writing booklets for E. Haldeman-Julius 
because he is given the fullest freedom of 
expression. In fact, it is only in essays 
written for Haldeman-Julius that Dr. 
Russell can give circulation to the mind- 
liberating thoughts he feels should be 
made known to the average person. Most 
standard publishers are afraid to issue 
works that are frowned on by the ortho- 
dox and conventional. Such a restriction 
is never encountered in the editorial de- 
partment of the H-J Publications. In the 
booklets listed below Dr. Russell offers a 
feast of reason, information, logic, wit and 
rollicking humor. We present: 


THE VALUE OF FREE THOUGHT. How to Be- 
come a Truth-Seeker and Break the Chains 
of Mental Slavery ....+<+«++++e 25¢€ 

AN OUTLINE OF INTELLECTUAL RUBBISH. 
A Hilarious Catalogue of Organized and In- 
dividual Stupidity 

HOW TO READ AND UNDERSTAND HISTORY. 
The Past as the Key to the Future . . . 25c 

HOW TO BECOME A PHILOSOPHER, A LO- 
GICIAN, A MATHEMATICIAN .... 30c¢ 

WHAT CAN A FREEMAN WORSHIP? .. 25c 

WHY I AM NOT A CHRISTIAN .... 25¢€ 

HAS RELIGION MADE USEFUL CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO CIVILIZATION?. . «4.2. 25e€ 

A LIBERAL VIEW OF DIVORCE... . 25¢ 


2 eo 6a S'S 6 6 


We offer all eight booklets by Bertrand 
Russell for only $1.45, prepaid. Ask for 
BERTRAND RUSSE LL’S EIGHT 
BOOKLETS. Address: 


B. HALDEMAN-JULIUS, 
Box R-69, Girard, Kansas. 


ADORABLE 
EARRINGS 
















beautiful metalline, sterling silver 
and rolled gold. Exquisite type pic- 
tured only $1.25; two pair, each dif- 
ferent, $2.25; three pair, three differ- 
ent designs, $2.95. SEND NO 
MONEY with order, just name and 
address, stating if you want one, two 
or three pair. Pay on delivery, above 
—_ prices plus excise tax and postage. 
Return in five days for refund If not delight- 
ed! Order NOW! Address: 


American Jewelry Co. epi. is-£a 
Wheeling, West Virginia 


Foot Comfort 
for_15 Cents 


In most cases suffering from corns is needless be- 
cause it can be stopped by softening the corn with 
salve. Just get a box of Hanson’s Magic Corn Sal ve to- 
day. Follow the simple directions and see how quickly 
the pain is relieved. Tomorrow you should be able to 
remove the entire corn without the use of a knife. 
Remember the name, HANSON'S Magic Corn Salve, 
at druggists’, or by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
fifteen cents a box. Address: W. T. Hanson Co., 
P.O. Box 1003, Schenectady, N. Y. 


WATCHES WANTED 


— Broken or Usable — 


All kinds, even Ingersolls. Highest prices paid for jewelry, 
rings. spectacles, alarm clocks, razors, cigarette lighters, 
gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed promptly. 


Lewe’s, Dept. P, Holland Bidg.. St. Louls 1, Mo. 








FOR PIERCED EARS, inaic o | 
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Paying for Gi Collegians 


The Veterans Administration will pay 
a minimum of $10 a month, $30 a quar- 
ter or $40 a semester to colleges for edu- 
cating servicemen. It will allow state and 
municipal colleges to charge their “non- 
resident” rate for all veterans. (Tax- 
supported “non-resident” tuition is gen- 
erally higher than the sum charged a resi- 
dent of the state or city.) 

Ten thousand veterans have asked for 
Government “scholarships,” paying up to 
$500 a year for tuition, fees and books at 
colleges of the Gls’ choice. Of these, 5,600 
have been ruled eligible, 422 have started 
training. In addition, Government pays 
$50 a month to single collegians, $75 to 
married ones, for board and lodging. 

Tuition payments for trade and high 
schools remain to be worked out. 


| Telling Facts of Life 


Physical education instructors in Wash- 
ington, D. C., public schools want to pro- 
vide sex instruction for high school sopho- 
mores, juniors, seniors. Asst. Supt. Car- 
roll Reed said the recommendation is 
based on experience gained in conducting 
a three-weeks’ course for seniors. 

Sex instruction had been given in phys- 
ical education classes since 1926, was dis- 
continued generally last year and confined 
to seniors only. He described the three 
weeks’ course as a “circus for the stu- 
dents” and an impossible situation for 
teachers to handle. 


Just Pictures 


Few rural Nebraska school children can 
visit art museums. So art museums are 
visiting Nebraska’s country schoolhouses 
with “traveling galleries.” 


The galleries hit the back roads in 


1941, after extension worker Nellie Schlee . 





PATHFINDER 


Vance heard a farmer grumbling: “pic- 
tures, just pictures,” as he shooed his 
wife and kids from Nebraska Univer- 
sity’s art exhibit in Lincoln. 

“They need more chance to see art,” 
Mrs. Vance told extension chiefs and offi- 
cials of the Carnegie Foundation, N.Y. 
After talking the bigwigs into backing her 
idea, she jumped into her jalopy and sold 
it to county school superintendents. 

Each portable gallery exhibit contains 
eight pictures—six-printed reproductions 
of old masters, one modern original paint- 
ing, and one modern etching. Children are 
encouraged to feel art is a pleasure. In- 
stead of lectures, compositions, or assigned 
readings, teachers concentrate on answer- 
ing questions. Parents are invited. In 
three years, more than 60,000 rural Ne- 
braskans have seen 58 traveling galleries. 


Radio and Screen’s Role 


Motion pictures and radio will occupy 
a prominent spot in Californian education. 
State School Superintendent W. F. Dexter 
says: Picture projectors will be used in 
audio-visual instruction in classrooms, sur- 
veys will pick the best radio-program-oi- 
the-evening, students will be encouraged 
to ask the whole family to listen in, : 


Better Citizens for Tomorrow 


“Introduce today’s pupils to tomorrow’s 
new world,” is the idea behind a new pro- 
gram in Los Angeles schools. 

Designed to teach the coming genera- 
tion to think with, talk with and under- 
stand the peoples of a postwar world 
pulled closer together by radio and air- 
plane, the program emphasizes geography, 
history, languages. Jt prepares for an era 
when technical, scientific and trade skills 
will be in demand, and calls for a radically 
improved physical fitness program. 

Students will learn appreciation of 
“spiritual values” through another pro- 
gram designed to teach children of all 
ages the right attitudes toward moral and 
physical courage, faith, reverence, gener- 
osity, good will, respect for law and the 
rights of others. 





ART TRAVELS BACK ROADS IN RURAL NEBRASKA where portable galleries like this bring 


opportunities of seeing good pictures to thousands who can't visit regular city museums. 
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Health 


Saved from the Dead 


In signing Private Valentin Cherepan- 
ov’s death warrant, a Russian army sur- 
geon followed regular procedure. The sol- 
dier had stopped breathing. His heart had 
stopped beating. 

Then up stepped a scientist in uniform— 
35-year-old Dr. Vladimir Negovsky of the 
All-Union Institute of Experimental Medi- 
cine in Moscow. Into the dead soldier’s 
mouth, Dr. Negovsky pushed a long tube. 
It penetrated the man’s windpipe. To the 
tube, the scientist quickly attached a large 
pair of bellows. While an assistant 
pumped the bellows, Dr. Negovsky punc- 
tured an artery in the soldier’s thigh for 
a blood injection. 

Five minutes later, Private Valentin 
Cherepanov’s eyes fluttered. Today he is 
alive, recuperating from a hip wound. So 
are 11 other critically wounded Russian 
soldiers, whose lives have been snatched 
from death by Dr. Negovsky’s method, 
worked out after eight years’ experiment- 
ing, first on dogs, then on new-born in- 
fants who failed to breathe. 

The method combines artificial respira- 
tion through a bellows with blood injec- 
tions into arteries (instead of a vein) 
against the regular bloodstream. It all 
must be done within five or six minutes 
after “death.” 


TB Research Moves Ahead 


Medical science struck another blow at 
tuberculosis by learning how to infect 
rodents with the disease. A salt solution 
carries TB bacilli to the animals’ lungs. 

Discovered by three Rochester univer- 
sity scientists and reported to the Ameri- 
can Chemical society, the method over- 
comes one of the chief obstacles in TB 
research, namely: to transfer the human 
type of tuberculosis to animals and to 
localize the infection. Heretofore, guinea 
pigs were used but their susceptibility 
caused the disease to spread instead of 
remaining localized in the lungs. 


Curb for Colds 


A new weapon for the war against air- 
borne infections has been developed at 
the Northwestern University Technolog- 
ical institute. It’s an invisible, antiseptic 
vapor made from triethylene glycol, is 
odorless, noninflammable, inexpensive. 

Experiments with 2,000 servicemen 
curbed a small epidemic of mumps and 
prevented spreading of colds. Scientists be- 
lieve it will be effective also in warring on 
such diseases as measles, scarlet fever, 
pneumonia, rheumatic fever, catarrhal 
fever, acute tonsilitis, chicken pox. 

Best way to use it is to spray it in 
home, offices, factories, theatres. 





le Peter Pain 
HAS YOU 


KNOTTED UP WITH 


MUSCLE PAIN... ° 


RUBIN Ben-Gay QUICK 


@ Get this fast, welcome relief from muscular pain and ache! 
Soothing, gently warming Ben-Gay contains up to 244 times more 
methyl salicylate and menthol—famous pain-relieving agents your 
doctor knows about—than five other widely offered rub-ins. That’s 
why it’s so fast...so soothing. Always insist on genuine Ben-Gay! 


Copyright, 1944, by Thos. Leeming & Co., Inc. 
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4 GET QUICK relief with Dent's Tooth Gum or Dent’s 
Tooth Drops! “Cavity Toothache” frequently strikes at 
\ 


night. Be prepared. Buy either poamaas from vour 
druggist today. Keep it handy ollow 
directions. C. 8. Dent & Co., Cincinnati. 


DENTS TOOTH CUM 
TOOTH DROPS 





dentaideath,loss of 
hands, feet or eyes. 


$7,500.0 





PAY YOUR BILLS 


Every hout, day or night 4,080people are disabled 
Accumulated bene- through sickness an 
fits forstatedacci- TI JR 


THERE'S ALSO 
* MILD BEN-GAY 
{ FOR CHILDREN 


REFRIGERATION course 


AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Learn at home—how to start your own repair shop on 
little capital. No previous experience needed. Com- 
mon school education sufficient. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for older men. Prepare now for after the war. 
FREE illustrated booklet. 
MECHANICS TRAINING SCHOOL 

4701 W. Pico Dept. W-8 Los Angeles 6, Callf. 








accident. The NE W ;CEN- 
POLICY comes to your aid at the time of 
our most dire need. Millions and millions of dol- 


ars have already been paid to our policy holders. 


: “New Century” Policy, issued by the United 

nsurance Company of Illinois, a big legal reserve 

idvavantes company, insetes beth nee ond Weaken MAIL COUPON NOW FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
for Sickness or Accident. Be safe! Costs only $1 a | UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY NO AGENT 
month. Big Cash weekly benefits in case of Sick- 3 Suite U-8-L, Elgin Office, Elgin, ti. WHL CALL 


ness or Accident and other multiple smaller bene- 
fits for many other accidents, and sicknesses. 


MEN—WOMEN—NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 


Se 


No medical examination. No reduction in bene- 
fits until age 60. No agent will call. 


i 
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i 
Anyone between the ages of 15 and 75 can apply. : Name 
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SEND NO MONEY—JUST MAIL COUPON {_“°“““—-------------- sooeeene 


my Free inspection without obligation. 


nd complete information how to get the *‘New Centary’’ Policy for 
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(THE PROGRESSIVE 


Get the news the papers dare 
not print! Get the viewpoint of 
lal cmmalelilelak fetelellare| experts rela. 
what will happen to your job, 


your business, your property. 


@litsrelaleliare 


Senator BOB LA FOLLETTE 
STUART. CHASE 
Representative JERRY VOORHIS 
Professor HARRY ELMER BARNES 
OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
Senator ARTHUR CAPPER 
Major AL WILLIAMS 
yt Commander C. S. SEELY 
sor CHARLES BEARD 
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felaeltlellaticie Melai-t4 


$1.00 


SPECIAL OFFER: 
30 WEEKS FOR $1.00 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
Dept. P., Madison 3, Wis. 


Enclosed is $1.00 for special get- 
acquainted 30 weeks subscription. 





WAVE 


STATIC is! 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAVE 
is a scientific and compact radio filter that can be used 
on any make electric radio. To connect, just put your 
radio plug thru the ALL WAVE's pests © A and 
into any wall outlet. 15 —— FREE TRIAL. Sent 
C.O.D. tor $1.50 plus postage. Cash Pie, sent post- 
paid. Rush order—supply limited. Vogue Eliminator 
Co., 7759 8 Halsted, Dept. AW-1803, Chicago 20, Ill. 


Pimples, awk and similar 


irritations when externally caused 
usually relieved by mildly medicated 


CUTICURA soap: OINTMENT 















| Servicemen’s Faith 





Parents and friends of our fighting men 
overseas need have no fear they will for- 
get God, says Dr. Daniel A. Poling, world 
president of Christian Endeavor, editor of 
the Christian Herald and pastor of Phila- 
delphia’s Baptist Temple. 

Reporting from the Southwest Pacific 
where he is on tour as a special emissary 
of the President, Dr. Poling declared: “In 
this war there are three factors that work 
for the soldier overseas, a trinity that 
should erase all worries from the minds of 
those back home.” He added: 

“It is the Red Cross, that takes care of 
the soldier’s material needs; the medical 
corps that looks after his physical needs; 
and the chaplain who watches over and 
guides his spiritual welfare. 

“Attendance at religious services con- 
ducted by chaplains of all denominations 
has far exceeded our hopes and expecta- 
tions. The church will have its greatest 
opportunity for advancement when these 
men return to their homes.” 

Dr. Poling says his “greatest concern 
now is for the home front.” 

“Tt will take leadership, the same spirit- 
ual unity that the men have found in their 
chaplains if they are to hold and strength- 
en the religious gains made in these the- 
aters of war. But old methods and old 
differences will never do-the job.” 


Labor and the Church 


Believed without precedence in Amer- 
ican education, Rockhurst College, Catho- 
lic institution in Kansas City, Mo., offers 
a four-year course leading to a degree of 
bachelor of science in industrial relations. 

It is the idea of Rev. John C, Friedl, 
director of the school’s Institute for So- 
cial Reconstruction, who has worked on 
labor relations for six years. Says Father 
Friedl: “It’s better to get management 
and labor around a table and talk it out 
than slug it out.” 

His students, representing both manage- 
ment and labor, agree the work promotes 
better industrial understanding. About 
90% of the businessmen and almost 70% 
of the union men taking the course are 
not Catholics. 


Character-Building Taught 


Nashville public schools this month be- 
gan a character-education program stress- 
ing “cardinal virtues’—justice, prudence, 
temperance, fortitude, faith, hope, love. 

Non-sectarian and elective in nature, 
the plan was worked out by Nashville 
teachers of all religious faiths at the sug- 
gestion of Superintendent of Schools 
W. A. Bass. The program will continue 
throughout the school year. 


~ 





PATHFINDER 


u. S. Navy 


DR. DANIEL A. POLING in shipboard sermon. 


Two 30-minute devotional and discus- 
sion periods weekly are provided in the 
home room of each of the grades from the 
first through the 12th. Readings from 
secular and sacred literature will be used, 
supplemented by brief addresses by local 
religious leaders, dramatic skits, scrap 
books and panel discussions by students. 


Freedom of Worship 


Fear that a major disaster would result 
should religious liberty issues be side- 
tracked by the postwar security confer- 
ence at Washington was expressed by Dr. 
J. H. Rushbrooke, London, the Baptist 
World Alliance president. 

In a letter to BWA’s American general 
secretary, Dr. W, O. Lewis, he said: “The 
special danger is that people will rally to 
the cry for ‘freedom of worship,’ a phrase 
which implies negation of all missionary 
possibilities.” 

Dr. Rushbrooke long has complained 
religious freedom is not mentioned in the 
Atlantic Charter and is given but slight 
consideration in other peace and security 
declarations. He charged full considera- 
tion of guaranteed religious liberty for all 
peoples can not be postponed to a more 
convenient time. “It is as urgent,” he de- 
clared, “as adjustments of currency or 
state frontiers, and touches far more deep- 
ly the lives of multitudes of people.” 


An international exchange of young 
people between wartorn areas of the world 
and the United States was adopted as part 
of a postwar program by the Geneva Glen, 
Colo., youth conference attended by 106 
young people from 10 denominations. 


Chain Prayer 


Suggestive of the chain-letters, but ad- 
mittedly more purposeful, is Walter Dwy- 
er’s simple “Cape Cod Plan of Prayer.” 
From a modest beginning in West Dennis, 
Mass., the prayer practice has reached 
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around the world in just about two years. 
Dwyer, a retired New York business- 
man and active layman in First Congre- 
gational church, Harwich, believes jn 
prayer. So much so, he struck upon a 
seven-word meditation — “Father, Thy 
Will Be Done Through Me”—to bring 
people of all religious faiths together in 
what he describes as “a national offensive 
for a united spiritual front.” 
Hundreds of thousands of Catholics, 
Protestants, and Jews have endorsed the 
plan. Each is asked to repeat the prayer 
three times daily, to try to live the prayer 
in his daily life, and to invite at least 
seven others to adopt the prayer plan. 


Reds’ Religious Offensive 


Soviet armies thrusting into the Balkans 
are receiving support of Roman Catholic 
and Greek Orthodox Church groups, 

Further evidence’ of the “look east- 
ward” trend among Middle-Europe’s re- 
ligious population came from Czechoslo- 
vakian State Council’s vice-chairman in 
London, Msgr. Frentisek Hala. He urged 
Catholics of his country to collaborate 
closely with Orthodox church of Russia. 

Said Msgr. Hala: “We are not afraid 
of the Communists. .. . Despite the fact 
that our ideologies are far apart, we can 
work together.” Stressing remoteness of 
Britain and U. S. from his country, he 
declared: “Russia must be our defense 
against Germany in the future.” 

Thus Russia has steadily gained influ- 
ence of Central Europe. Another factor 
is that Moscow has been beaming Ortho- 
dox church services to the Balkans to fur- 
ther strengthen Slavic solidarity. 

One Washington spokesman says such 
church-state effort is of the utmost politi- 
cal and economic importance because it 
bolsters Moscow’s chances of maintaining 
a Balkan sphere of influence. 

Coming as they are with the blessing of 
the Moscow Hierarchy, Red armies move 
westward doubly securing Russia’s post- 
war Balkan control. “It would be diffi- 
cult,’ declared a Washington authority, 
to exaggerate the significance of religion 
and the church in the Balkan picture.” 


“God looked down from heaven 

upon the children of men, to see if 

any did understand, that did seek 
God. *__Psalm 53:2 


Sermonette 
Our nation will be Christian, and 
will take its true place in the family 
of nations in the future, only when it 
has ceased seeking the favor of God 


for its own selfish interests—and en- 
lists its strength in the accomplish- 
ment of the will of God for thé world. 
We've got to stop trying to get the 
power of God on our side, and begin 
enlisting our powers on God’s side. 
Rev. Dr. Russell F. Auman, 
St, Peter’s Lutheran Church, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Make 


Flexible! 
Lightweight! 
Comfortable! 
Genuine Leather! 


FOR MEN 
OR WOMEN 





SEND NO MONEY. Simply pay 
postman $2.00 plus few cents postage 
and C. O. D. charges. We mail post- 
peid if $2.00 cash enclosed with order. 
State shoe size and whether for man or 
woman. Money back if not satisfied; 


FEEL PEPPY! 
RELIEVE THAT AWFUL 


BACKACHE 


DUE TOFATIGUE AND EXPOSURE 
Feel like stepping out 
again by relieving that 
backache (due to fa- 
tigue and exposure). 
Just rub on some 
En-ar-co and instantly 
it begins its four-fold 
work of helping soothe 
that back. Pleasant. 
60cand $1 at your drug- 
gist. Caution: Use only 
as directed. National 
Remedy Co., N. Y. C. 













EN-AR-CO 


PRINT ANY PHOTO 


on Paper,Cloth, Leather or Wood 
SIMPLE, EASY TO USE 


Magic liquid takes only 2 minutes to 
reproduce any snapshot you have on to 
stationery, handkerchiefs, ties, scarfs, 
etc. Won't wash off. Won't hurt nega- 
tive or fabric it’s used on. Personalize 
your belongings! An ideal gift. Complete 
outfit with full colors included, e enous 
for 100 photos—only $1 ~ aid. 
Sent C.O.D. for $1.30. RisTY 
PHOTO SUPPLY 

Dept. 409, 2835 N. Central, Chicago 
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NEW FEATHERWEIGHT SCIENTIFIC 
INSOLE BRINGS WONDERFUL COM- 
FORT FOR ACTIVE MEN AND WOMEN 


Don’t suffer needlessly from foot pains 
caused by improper arch support. You’ll 
hardly know you’re wearing the Trimfoot 
Metatarsal Insole, it’s so light, comfortable 


and easy on your feet. Flexible, scientifi- 
cally made from genuine leather, the Trim- 
foot Insole is helping bring blessed foot 
relief to thousands of active men and women. 
No money now—simply send name, address 
and shoe size when ordering. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! You risk nothing. 


Your Trimfoot Metatarsal Insole must give satis- 
faction or money refunded. 
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METATARSAL 


TRIMFOOT COMPANY 
Bept. 70 Parmington, Mo. 
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HUNTING & FISHING 
is a monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping, dog and 
boating stories and pictures, 
invaluable information 
about guns, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best 
places to fish and hunt— 
countless ideas that will add 
more fun to your days afield. 


Special Trial Offer. 


Send 25¢ in stamps or coin 
and we will send you Hunting 
& Fishing for six months. 


HUNTING & FISHING 
MAGAZINE, 204 Sportsman's Bidg., Boston, Massachusetts 














LIVVEA PERFUME 


“4 Breath of Old Sweden” 
$3.50 
For Sale in Gift Shops, Drug and Department Stores 


Linnea Perfume brings Pa the refreshing fragrance of 
Scandinavian woodlands. Discovered by the world’s greatest 
naturalist, Karl Von Linné, who named and classified 12,000 
flowers and shrubs, the quaint fragrance of a little Swedish 
woodland flower so entranced Linnéthat he gave the flower 
his own name. Linnea Perfume brings to you the fragrance 
of the Linnea flower. 


That Pathfinder readers may enjoy the thrill of knowing 
this lovely fragrance, we have prepa a ‘Get Acquaint- 
ed” package, prepaid to you for only 25c. This package 
get sold in any store. Mail coupon now for yourself and 
friends. 


Please send ...""Get Acquainted” Packages. 
Name pes ness eeeiees 
Address... , F - er ee , 


Enclosed find $ 


LINNEA, INC. 


160 N. Wells St. Dept. 22 Chicago 10, Il. 











NEW Christmas Cards 


JUST SHOW these gorgeous greeting cards to 
friends and others. They’re easy to sell...no 
experience needed. A charming $1 Assortment 
of 21-Christmas Cards pays you a profit of 50c. 
Our other amazing values are the 
“Oilette” Assortment of Christ- 
mas Cards, also Religious Cards, 
Everyday Cards, gorgeous Gift 
Wrappings and others. Make 
EXTRA money Now! Get samples 
on approval. Start now ...write 
ARTISTIC CARD CO. 
847 WAY STREET, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


WHY QUINTUPLETS 


always do this for 


CHEST COLDS! 


To Promptly Relieve Coughing — 
Sore Throat and Aching Muscles 
Whenever the Quintuplets catch cold — 
their chests, throats and backs arerubbed 
with Musterole. Powerfully soothing— 
Musterole not only panaty relieves 
coughs, sore throat, aching chest muscles 
due to colds—but ALSO helps break up 


“a in upper bronchial tract, nose 

and throat. Wonderful for grown-ups, too! 
In 3 

Strengths 
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Between 
Ourselves 


Vermont Religious Leaders — Yes, 
Brigham Young was born in Vermont. 

Joseph Smith, the founder of the Mor- 
mon Church, was also born in Vermont, 
and there is a Mormon Temple there 
commemorating the event. 

Also, the founder of the Oneida Com- 
munity (J. Humphrey Noyes) was a na- 
tive of Putney, Vermont, and was tried 
in Windham County for having four wives. 

Mary Baker Eddy, too, the founder of 
Christian Science, was a Vermontan. 

Herman A. Howe, Newfane, Vt. 


* * & 


Destructions Preferred to Use—lIn the 
July 3rd issue of PATHFINDER on page 9 
there is an article entitled “Chilly Days 
Ahead.” Yet the Dinwiddie Construction 
Company, which is constructing buildings 
at the Fallon Airport in this vicinity, 
burns carload after carload of waste lum- 
ber that could well be used for fuel, and 
minor repairs to fences and buildings. 

No one is permitted to have any of 
this waste; yet there were times last win- 
ter in this vicinity when it was impossible 
to get adequate kindling. 

When one thinks of the thousands of 
cords of material that could be used as 
fuel being wantonly destroyed in the face 
of a fuel shortage the situation is appalling. 

Until recently, this same practice was 
carried on at the Hawthorne Naval Base 
seventy-five miles south of here. 

The St. Cyrs, Fallon, Nevada 
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Soldier Hears from Home—Have al- 
ways enjoyed the PATHFINDER, but am 
more grateful for a service it is render- 
ing now than ever. My husband is in the 
South Pacific. He says that he is receiving 
his PATHFINDER and Reader’s Digest, and 
that he literally devours them. The Patu- 
FINDER is very helpful as he gets one piece 
of mail a week at least. Both magazines 
are such a part of his life that it is just 
like meeting old friends. I can’t tell you 
how much this means to him and to me. 

Mrs. R. E. Miller, Alexandria, Va. 


* * * 


Has Faith in Russia—lIt is true that a 
government unfriendly to USSR in East- 
ern Europe cannot hope to exist (as stated 
in “Dome” of Aug. 21). It is not true, 
however, that it means -a change in the 
economic thinking of the neighbors of 
Russia. On numerous occasions the Rus- 
sian Government has disclaimed inten- 
tions to interfere in internal affairs, and so 
far it has lived up to the promises. 

Collectivism has been flourishing in 
Europe, Eastern as well as Western, for 
many years, Sweden and Norway being 
most advanced in this respect. 

A. A. Bless, Gainesville, Fla. 


PATHFINDER 


Echo from New Salem—lI am a long 
time subscriber of the PATHFINDER, and 
in your August 28th issue I was especially 
interested in your article, “Lincoln Came 
Qut of the Wilderness.” I have visited 
New Salem, Ill. many times and hope to 
visit it many times more when the gas 
and tire situation becomes normal again. 





si Me 
Harry V. Baker 


The Restored New Salem Tavern in Illinois. 


I am enclosing some photographs taken 
by me at New Salem. If these can be of 
any use to you I am glad to loan them. 

Harry V. Baker, Greenville, Ohio 


* * * 
He Knew the OtHtawas—The Last of 
the Ottawas (PATHFINDER, Aug. 14) 


brings back a host of boyhood memories, 
as I grew up in what was that reservation 
before the Indians were made citizens and 
given deeds to their land. My old home 
was deeded to I Yawks and the title 
passed through three white men before it 
came into my family. The school houses, 
there were several of them, were large, 
well-constructed buildings painted white 
with a suite of rooms at the rear where 
the white teacher and his family lived. 
There may have been a blacksmith shop 
and trading post but I never heard of 
them. One of memory’s pictures is of a 
troop of squaws and children going to the 
woods to dig ginseng, the dried roots of 
which sometimes brought as much as 
$10.00 per pound. 
O. L. Ayrs, Birmingham, Ala. 


* * * 


That Super-State—It is my under- 
standing that according to our Constitu- 
tion no one but an American-born citizen 
is eligible to the Presidency of our United 
States. If this is so then we could not 
become part of a super-union whereby 
some one of another nation would govern 
us, because the Presidency, as we know it, 
means the ruling authority of our nation. 
The only way by which we could join 
such a union would be to have an under- 
standing its head would be an American. 

Fred Swain, Chicago, Ill. 


* * & 


Holds Demise Exaggerated—In an 
article published a few weeks ago relating 
to county fairs, a statement to the effect 
that “Gone are the famous Hagerstown 
and Upper Marlboro Fairs” was made. 

I thought you might be interested to 
know that the Hagerstown Fair is holding 
its 89th exhibition this year from Septem- 
ber 18 to September 23 inclusive. 

A. E. O., Hagerstown, Md. 

















INTRODUCING-New Victory Model 
“HANDIWELD ELECTRIC~ 
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PLUGS INTO 
LIGHT SOCKET 


Victory Model Handiweld Are 
Welder operates from 110 
volta, A.C. or D.C. current 
game as other arc welders 
higher priced; generates tre- 
mendous heat to weld all met- \ 












als. Not a toy welder that 
uses carbons, but actually 
uses standard coated rode— a 
sizes 1/16” and 3/32”. How-"S 








erous supply of 1/16” rods 
only are supplied with the 
welder. Guaranteed not to 
burn out. Repairs-fenders, auto bodies, radiators, 
machinery parts, ete. Take Victory Model Handi- 
weld anywhere to job, operate right from light 
socket. You'll find a thousand usesfor this welder around your 
home, garage, workshop. Also in garages, factories, repair 
shops, tin shops: mechanics, inventors, plumbers, farmers, etc. 
Order a “Victory Model" Handiweld now. SEND NO 
MONEY. We'll rush one to you with rods, helmet, operating 
instructions, and all necessary parts with the exception of a 
large jar and a small piece of extension cord: these most 
everyone has. Pay postman only $1.95 plus a few cents post- 
age. If not delighted return Victory Model Handiweld in 5 
days from receipt and money paid for it will be refunded 
promptly. Rush your order now. 


KUMFY PRODUCTS Dept. JB-208 Cincinnati 26,Ohio 





OPENING UP A 
NEW WORLD! 


ASTHMA 
RELIEF 


A Modern Inhalant Method for 
Relieving the Symptoms of Asthma 
of Non-Cardiac Nature and Hay Fever 


Breatheasy 


Money Back Guarantee 


See your Druggist or 
Send for Free Book, Dept. P 


BREATHEASY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
65 Cedar St., Seattle 1, Washington 


Use This or Any Similar Product Only As 
Directed By Accompanying Literature. 


This Horseshoe 
Ring, Handmade, 
Hand - engraved, 
inlaid with simu- 
lated pearl, is a 
KNOCKOUT} 
Shoeand shank of 
everlasting Monel 
Metal is 


GUARANTEED 20 YEARS 


Supply is limited ...rush your order! SEND NO 
MONEY. Pay Postman only $3.85, plus excise tax 
and postage. Return for refund in five days if not 
delighted. State size. Address: Dept. 401-0 


AMERICAN JEWELRY CO., Wheeling, w. v. 
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Brain Teaser 


A policeman is chasing a pickpocket. 
When the policeman is 80 yards behind 
him, the pickpocket turns up an alley; but 
coming to the end, finds no outlet, turns 
back, and is caught just as he comes out 
of the alley. If he had discovered that 
the alley had no outlet when he had run 
half way up and had then turned back, 
the policeman would have had to pursue 
the thief 120 yards beyond the alley be- 
fore catching him. How long is the alley? 


Answer to last week’s 


The first statement tells us that he said 
the fish was 4 times its length plus 20. 
The second statement tells us that what 
he first said was five times the length 
of the fish plus 16. 

Hence 4 times (its length plus 20) 
equals 5 times (its length plus 16) or the 
length of the fish is 4 inches. He said the 
length was 36 inches. 





The optimist said, “Well, your house 
certainly looks a lot better since you've 
had it re-painted.” 

The pessimist replied, “Yes, it does; 
but now we'll have to go to therouble of 
washing windows to dress up to it.” 


It Made Him “She” Sick ‘ 


The sailor had a trim craft 

About her he always was braggin’ 

But after a short sharp engagement 

He called her “The old Battlewagon.” 
G. A. Buerk 





“This may come as a surprise to you, sir— 
it froze over!” 


A young man applied for a job with his 
father’s former partner inv business. 

“Isn’t it a good thing for a fellow. to 
follow in his Dad’s footsteps?” he queried. 

“Yes,” replied the employer, “‘but only 
in case you can fill his shoes.” 
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BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


% THIS 
% HOSPITALIZATION 


PLAN COVERS 


BOTH 


FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 
Hospital Expenses paid, upto. . . . $540.00 
FOR ACCIDENT 

Doctor Expense paid, upte. . . . . 9135.00 
Loss of Wages reimbursed, upto. . . $300.00 
Loss ofLifeby Accident . . . . « $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA BENEFITS 
Childbirth Expense paid, upte . . . + $60.00 


You know how easy it is to run into debt when 
sickness or accident hit. Under the Family Mu- 
tual Plan, you'll be able to pay your hospital 
bills, and in case of accident, doctor expenses, 
and you'll be reimbursed for loss of time from 
work. No matter wae Fae live, your — 
admits you to any hospi in the United 

or Canada. In the hospital you may have the 


care of your family doctor. Simply present your 
Family Mutual card at the time of admittance, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY + No Agent Will Bother You 





Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. PF-25 








' Wilmington, Del. 

t Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- 

| mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan. 

| NAME 

1 ADDRESS, i 
' cry STATE ; 


i poet RR Socennennenssanennanaimins 
Doctor Warns 
Not To Neglect 
Athlete’s Foot 


Look between your toes tonight. If they itch, or 
if skin is cracked, raw, peeling, or covered with 
tiny blisters—it may be Athlete’s Foot. Take 
no chances. Lose no time. Start right in using 
quick-acting Dr. Scholl’s Solvex—the amaz- 
ingly effective specific formulated by this fam- 
ous authority on diseases and deformities of 
the feet. Its effect is immediate in relieving in- 
tense itching of Athlete’s Foot. Kills the fungi 
on contact. Helps rapid healing. Dr. Scholl’s 
Solvex (Liquid or Ointment) only 50c. At all 
Drug, Shoe and Department Stores. Insist on 








Dr. Scholl’s Solvex for Athlete’s Foot. 


NOW CASH FOR 
HUMAN HAIR 










QUICK _CASH for homan hair. Mail your helr 

to os. We'll make you a definite offer. If you 
accept we send 

your heir intact. 


hurOn Transformations 
Dept. W 12 EAST 22 ST., N.Y. 10, N.Y. 


For many years manufacturers of 
Wigs, Toopees, and other hair 








WANT a permanent business 
rofession of your own? 
hen become a foot correc- 

tionist. Earnings of men and 

women in this greatly needed 
geotestion run as high as $50-$100 weekly, after a 
lew weeks home training. Easy terms. Not medical 
or chiropody. No further capital necessary. No 
goods to buy. 49th year. Write for Free Booklet 


Stephenson System of Foot Correction 19 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 


INVENTORS 


Delays are dangerous—Secure patent protection now. 
Get new FREE booklet, “Protect, Finance and Sell 
Your Invention.”" No charge for preliminary information. 
McMORROW & BERMAN, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
1024 Albee Buliding, Washington 5. 0. C. 
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Clear The News, Too, With Sidney? 


PATHFINDER’S editorial staff is mot a unit of the American 
Newspaper Guild. Consequently, PATHFINDER’s editors and 
writers are not dutybound to support Mr. Sidney Hillman’s Po- 
litical Action Committee. 

Goofy sort of a statement at first glance, isn’t it? Doesn’t 
mean a thing to the American who picks up his daily newspaper 
or weekly news magazine to find out what’s going on in the 
world? Yet, weirdly enough, membership in the American 


Newspaper Guild this fall can mean a great deal to the tra-_ 


ditional American “freedom of the press” as guaranteed in the 
Bill of Rights. 

The American Newspaper Guild is a trades-union organiza- 
tion for the reporters, writers and business office employes of 
news publications. It is a CIO affiliate. It has “closed shop” 
contracts with 110 of the leading big-city newspapers and 
magazines in the U.S.A. These 110 publications have upwards 
of 20,000,000 subscribers. 

Last month some of the left-wing razzle dazzle boys from 
New York City pushed a resolution through the annual con- 
vention of the American Newspaper Guild ordering all Guild 
locals to “cooperate” with the Political Action Committee. By 
last week it had become pretty obvious in news-rooms all across 
the country that CIO’s political bosses intend to push this reso- 
lution to the limit and see to it that the “cooperation” means 
more than kicking in a buck or two for the PAC’s fourth-term 
campaign fund. 

This would be very much on the up-and-up and admirable 
business if the only purpose of the Political Action Committee 
were to persuade every U.S, citizen to vote in primaries and 
elections. After all, only 62.4% of our adult citizens voted in 
1940. 

But facts have proved that PAC’s “get out the vote” ballyhoo 
is only the chromium plating on a timebomb. The Political Ac- 
tion Committee was organized to work hand in glove with the 
big-city bosses and to deliver union votes in a solid block for 
the re-election of President Roosevelt. Poke a potential anti- 
Roosevelt registration or vote under a PACster’s nose and he 
will talk fast about the risk of catching pneumonia on the way 
to the polls November 7. 

The facts stand pretty clear, then, as to the purposes of 
Hillman and his associates in ordering “cooperation” with PAC 
by the 15,000 writers, reporters and office workers in the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Guild. There are few ways, outside of money 
contributions, that a working newspdperman could possibly 
“cooperate” with PAC. One way would be to “talk up” the 
Roosevelt-Truman ticket in social and business circles. The 
second way would be to “slant” his or her reporting on politics, 
business, reconversion, the war, the postwar world, the Federal 
government, the state and local governments, etc., so that the 
stories “play up” Roosevelt-Truman-Hannegan-Hague-Hillman 
(to mention the Democratic Party in order of executive im- 
portance). 

This, we have reason to suspect, is the sort of writing and 
reporting that Hillman and the left-wing racketeers who have 
led trade unionism into party politics would like to see in 
American Newspaper Guild shops from now on out. It is, after 
all, the type of news reporting that most of these bosses were 


brought up on in Europe, and still dish out in liberal manner via 
the New York Daily Worker, several of the east coast tabloids 
and most of their own union publications. This is the type of re- 
porting that is essential to dictatorship and to mob-control. 
Lopsided, biased “class hatred” stories in daily papers kept the 
Nazis in power in Germany, the Fascists in power in Italy and 
Spain, the Communists in power in the USSR. It is one of the 
favorite tricks of Bossism, whether it be a Hitler or a Hillman. 

Freedom-of-speech is an Anglo-Saxon tradition, imported to 
America from northwestern Europe. Freedom-of-the-press to 
report both-sides of a story is strictly American, born on the 
commons at St. Paul’s of Eastchester in Mt. Vernon, N.Y., 
three hundred years ago. Out of that tradition came the tradi- 
tion of the American newspapermen .... the “rugged indivi- 
dualists” who produced Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Paine, 
Mark Twain, Horace Greeley, Joseph Pulitzer, Heywood Broun 
and thousands of other true and great Liberals. 

That tradition, we know, still lives in most of the news rooms 
of America. It lives in most of the news rooms of the 110 
publications with Guild. contracts, as well as the thousands of 
non-Guild offices. For that reason, both the New York City 
Communists who have tried to run the Guild for 10 years and 
“Comrade” Hillman will be told to go peddle their herring 
somewhere else. The leg-and-phone guys and gals will keep on 
telling both-sides of the news stories. They realize, ill-paid 
as many of them are, that Freedom of the Press is the taproot 
of American citizenship and of “government for, of and by the 
people” . . . dependent to an amazing degree on unbiased report- 
ing of the news. 

Nonetheless, PATHFINDER is pleased, this year, that it is mot 
affiliated with the American Newspaper Guild and that it is not 
“cooperating” with the PAC. 

We hope, as all working newsmen have hoped for a century, 
that the day will come when an honest, non-political union is 
set up for journalists. In that day and age, we trust, there will 
be no orders to “clear the news, too, with Sidney.” 


* * * 


Someone in Philadelphia got a $100 prize for naming the 
Philadelphia National League baseball team the “Jay Birds.” 
A fellow usually gets a punch in the snoot for calling anybody 
a name like that, 


* * * 


Times Have Changed 


We have been wondering about a judge in an Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, courtroom, and what he might have done if he 
had been less legalistic, more historically-minded. Not so long 
ago he imposed a maximum fine on four Indian women who 
were charged with selling cheap jewelry to tourists. He warned 
them to obtain licenses then added something strangely ironic: 
He told them to quit taking advantage of gullible sightseers. 

The accused Indians made no answer but there is nothing to 
contradict the notion that they were thinking hard—perhaps of 
a time when white explorers from Capt. John Smith on, offered 
cheap jewelry without license, in payment for the countless 
acres, forests, lakes and rivers of North America. 
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Baby Chicks—a .22—a Wristwateh 


Whatever it is he’s excited about, he looks to Farm JourNAL for it. Millions of farm 
youngsters depend on this largest, most influential of all rural magazines—just as 
their parents do. Farm JourNAL is a family magazine reaching 2,500,000 farm homes 
—affecting the buying choices of 10,000,000 consumers. These prosperous Americans 
need all the things townspeople use—and even more. If you serve rural trade you 


can stock to your advantage the products Farm JOURNAL advertises. 


FARM JOURNAL + Fimcrs Wis 





AUTO-LITE 


SPARK PLUGS 


“Dang it, Maw ... Ah tol’ you to let go the crank when she back-fires.” 


DO YOUR CAR A GOOD TURN WITH PLUG-CHEK 


“Plug-Chek” Inspection Setvice is the quick and accurate Tune Hw 
way of finding the spark plugs that are wasting gas... Z 

it puts the finger on faulty or improper plugs, may add as AUTO > 
much as 12% to the mileage you are now getting from GREAT RADIO SHOW 


your coupons, according to tests by the American Auto- STARRING 


" 
mobile Association. Possibly all your present plugs need is DICK HAYMES 
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cleaning or regapping a “Plug-Chek” can give you the nite Ganeeie sndaned’ GneNNNNeA St 


answer. But if new ones are needed install Auto-Lites .. . f 
“Everything For The Boys’; 


the spark plugs that are ignition engineered 
Tuesday Night... NBC Network 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
BM TOLEDO, 1 + = Merchandising Divis OHIO nee ee eee ae 


IN ITS 22 GREAT MANUFACTURING PLANTS, AUTO-LITE IS PRODUCING FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 





